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feo. 20, of vol. 5, 4th series—or vol. XLI. This 
number has been very frequently called for by friends 
who keep files of the Reeister. By one of those un- 
accountable errors which wll sometimes happen—there 
is no number 20, for that volume. It occurred because, 

rhaps, a half sheet was added to No. 19—but, by re- 
ferring to the folio at the top of the page, or the sig- 
nature (for the guidance of the caso | at the bottom, 
it will be seen that No. 21 regularly follows the extra 
half sheet added to No. 19. 

os 

fcg-Our exchange list is a great deal too heavy, and 
imposes much labor, without profit, on the editor. ‘Those 
editors who shall not hereafter received the Reeistrer, 
will please to discontinue their papers. A liberal ex- 
change will be kept up—but the present is burthensome, 
and must be relieved. 





§3-This is the annual period for looking over our ac- 
counts, and forwarding bills for the little sums due us— 
for which we solicit the usual prompt and considerate at- 
tention. —We shall endeavor to return the guid pro quo. 

A good many places in the west are afflicted with 
the cholera, but the accounts from New Orleans are ap- 
palling—are horrible! See the details. The disease 
was spreading over the plantations—and who shall dare 
to caleulate its desolation among the slaves of the south, 
if it is the will of Providence that they shall be generally 
visited by this scourge? 


—— 


Honors TO THE MEMORY OF CHARLES CARROLL, OF 
CanroLttron. We shall defer a notice of the honors 
to the memory of the last surviving signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, until time is allowed to receive 
and collect them from various places, and present them 
in order, for preservation. 


—_ 


Satt. A farmer in Missouri asks, through the news- 
papers, for the reason why, when the duty on salt has 
been so much reduced, the price is so much increased? 
Is it not a fact that high duties often reduce prices, and 
vice versa? 

Certainly—so far as high or low duties diminish or in- 
crease production or consumption. Instance, molasses and 
coffee. Very soon after a duty of 10 cents per gallon was 
laid on molasses, by the tariff of 1828, its selling price 
declined in the West Indies and the United States—for 
the distilleries were stopped. And coffee for a year or 
two past, (though the duty had been reduced from 5 
cents to one cent per Ib.), has been dearer than it was 
in several preceding years. Duties may, or may not, 
enhance the price of articles—for price depends on sup- 
ply and demand. The advanced price of salt, as above 
suggested, may be caused by a discouragement of the 
makers of it in the west, in consequence of a reduc- 
ed duty on the imported article. A brisk competition 
among producers is the surest means of cheapening com- 
modities to consumers. But it ishard to make the peo- 
ple believe that duties on imports are not always taxes 
imposed on them; and yet a greater, or more injurious, 
mistake can hardly be committed on the subject of taxa- 
tion. Price, besides, is relative. Tens of thousands of 
persons were starving in Ireland, when potatoes were 
selling for less than one-third of a cent per lb.—at which 
time they were worth, in the cities of the United States, 
one and a half cents per Ib. But the first had not the 
means to purchase potatoes—and hence they were dear 
in Ireland, though cheap in the United States. 





_Wno pays tHE revenve? A writer in the ‘New 
York Commercial Advertiser” urges the necessity of a 
larger appropriation than has been made for building a 
Vou. XLIN.—Sie. 13, 





custom house in that city—saying, that ‘‘the sum.now 
appropriated would not purchase the land sufficient for 
the building—much less for its construction.” This is 
probable—if the location shall be made with a view to 
the public convenience, as it certainly ought to be. 

But the writer proceeds—‘‘New York city pays, and 
for many years past has paid, two-thirds of the revenue 
derived from imports.”? What has our friend, the editor 
of the ‘‘Commercial,” said about the claim preferred on 
behalf of the president, that He had paid the national debt? 
New York city pays no more of the revenue than is the 
amount of the duties assessed on the articles which are 
consumed by her citizens. "Two-thirds of the duties are 
— at New York—which shews the magnitude of the 

usiness transacted at the custom house in that city, and 
the necessity of having much room in the establishment. 
New York is the great place of importation, as well on 
account of merchants resident there, as in other places; 
and ought to have ample accommodations for the des- 
patch of business—but not because the city ‘“‘pays two- 
thirds of the revenue from imports.” When something 
like this was said to Mr. Jefferson, he observed—‘‘if the 
custom house were removed across the river, the village 
in Jersey would pay it.” And he said truly. 





Frour. The duty on American flour, in France, has 
been increased to 10 francs, 45 cents, per killogram, 
which is prohibitory—as is the present and general duty 
in Great Britain. We have, however, much reduced the 
duties on French silks, wines, &e. and on British cloths, 
iron, &c. out of our love for ‘‘free trade!”? ‘Vous ver- 
rons/!!? Cotton is admitted ata small duty in both—and 
cotton is—every thing. THE WORLD 18 MADE OF CoT- 
Ton. Yet the crop of the United States is hardly so va- 
luable as its manufacture in them! 





Tne currency. A Scottish banker has written an 
able pamphlet on the British currency question, in which 
he observes— 

‘**The circulating eredit of a commercial country is a 
vital part of its social system; and the application of 
rash schemes for the purpose of improving it is some- 
thing like making experiments upon the lungs. If the 
patient be not killed by the experiment, the danger of 
pitted the disease is at least as great as the hice 
of amending his constitution.” 





Banks. Notices are given that applications for eight 
new banks will be made to the legislature of New York, 
at the ensuing session. ‘These institutions are rapidly 
poe os ye ny A great establishment seems about to be 
raised up in Alabama—in which the state is to have a 
large interest. Its plan has a general resemblance to 
that of the new bank authorised in Tennessee. 


Bank or THE U.S, The ‘“‘New York Journal of Com- 
merce”? says—During the heat of the presidential contest, 
it seemed to be generally supposed, that if general Jack- 
son should be re-elected, the policy of a national bank 
must be abandoned. Since his re-election has been as- 
certained, a different opinion has gained ground, though 
without any new evidence in the case. We are inclined 
to think that this second thought will prove to be correct. 
We hope so, because the policy is indispensable to the 
best interests of the country. We hope so, because the 
trading community are with great unanimity in favor of 
the policy, and their voice ought to have, and will have, 
great weight. We hope so, ‘because the veto message 
objects not to a national bank, but only to the provisions of 
the bill which was presented for the president’s signature. 
And lastly we hope so, because the veto message distinct~ 
ly intimates that the president would not withhold his 
signature from a modified bill. 
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Irems. Com. Jesse D. Elliott has been appointed, we 
understand, to the command of the naval station at Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

James Saul, esq. was appointed eashier of the United 
States branch bank in New Orleans on the 9th inst. by 
the board of directors, of the mother bank at Philadel- 
phia, in place of N. Jourdon, resigned. 

It is reported—that Mr. Barry will retire from the 
place of postmaster general; and reported that he will be 
succeeded by col. /@. J. Johnson. 

And—it is reported, that Mr. Adams, late president, 
has been invited to the office of secretary of state, in the 
place of Mr. Livingston, who is to sueceed Mr. Lives, 
as minister at Paris. 

It is reported—that Mr. Calhoun will resign the vice 
paw ne and Mr. //ayne his seat in the senate of the 

nited States. 

And there are many other reports! 


Sin Watrer Scorr. Meetings have been held at 
N. York, and in other places, to do honor to the memory 
of the author of ‘*Waverley”—and the ‘‘wizard of the 
north.” At New York it is proposed to raise a fund, to 
assist in the erecting amonument at Edinburg—in which 
city £1,110 had been subseribed. [What has Europe 
sent to America, for a like purpose? We have present- 
ed to the world two unparalleled men—W AasHINGToN and 
Franxuinx. They were of the really useful, or “work- 
ing classes,” and their fame was, surely, as full as that of 
sir Walter Scott, ‘the author of Waverley.” Yet we 
desire not to depreciate the merits of the latter. He has 
stronger claims on the good feelings of mankind, than 
the whole breed of Bourbous and Guelphs. } 

The debts of sir Walter Scott amount to £53,000, 
As a set-off against this sum, the trustees have between 
9 and £10,000 in hand, and his life insurance for 
£22,000, leaving « balance of about £21,000, which 
was expected to be raised in a week, the creditors set- 
tled with, and Abbottsford presented to his family. 


Conventions. The South Carolina state convention, 
to carry out the doctrine of nullification, met at Colum- 
bia in the present week. The delegates from Charleston, 
among whom is Mr. Senator Elayne, were elected with- 
out opposition 

An anti-tariff convention has met at .Willedgeville, and 
Mr. Gilmer, late governor, was elected president—134 
delegates, from 61 counties, were present. ‘There wasa 
considerable debate in the house of representatives of 
Georgia, as to granting the use of their hall to this con- 
vention, lest the act might be considered a recognition 
of it, as representing the people of the state—but the 
Jeave was granted, because it would have been consider- 
ed discourteous to the respectable individuals assembled, 
to refuse it. The legislature of Georgia, it is stated, will 
make a decided stand against nullification. 

Numerous meetings have been held in .d/abama against 
the tariff—as being protective. A state convention is 
spoken of as preparatory to a SOUTHERN CONYENTION— 
but nullification is utterly rejected; of which a report to 
one of the meetings, says— 

*‘If the doctrine of nullification be sound and deducible 
from the constitution, instead of remedying the defect of 
the articles of confederation, which left it in the power of 
one or more states, to withhold their proportions, or con- 
tributions, which merely lessened the amount in the com- 
mon treasury, the framers of the constitution have placed 
it in the power of a single state to cut off the revenue of all 
the states, by declaring the law imposing duties null and 
void, and opening free ports. Such a construction of the 
constitution involves an imputation of folly and weakness, 
against the sages and patriots who formed it, to which we 
eannot subscribe.” 


Necro stavery. We understand that Mr. Thomp- 
son, before he left this town for Manchester, had inter- 
views with deputations of dissenters in Liverpool. In 
these interviews he pressed on the dissenters the religious 
duty of giving their votes, at the ensuing election, to can- 
didates who should pledge themselves to promote, if re- 
turned to parliament, the immediate abolition of slavery 
t out the British colonial dominions. We hear 
that the deputations were unanimous in their resolution to 


Se 
pron 4 such a pledge from the representation of this bo- 
rough. 
a The preceding, from a late English paper, is only 
a specimen of many like things which we nave seen, |; 
appears that, let the consequences be what they may, the 
British people are resolved to abolish slavery. in the 
ero depressed state of Jamaica and the other Britis}, 
Vest India islands—because of insurrections, (and the 
fear of them), hurricanes, local taxation, &e. capital vest- 
ed in lands and slaves is not worth two per cent. per an- 
num, if so much, on an average—the simple repeal of 
the discriminatory duty (10s. or 240 cenis per ewt.) in 
favor of sugar produced in the West Indies, over suga, 
produced in the British colonies in the East Indies— 
would desolate the British islands; or, at least, destroy 
all the sugar plantations: though pcrhaps an abandonment 
of the whole colonial system might delay such results— 
provided wo laws shall be passed to disturb the present 
relations between master and slave. But the passage 
of such laws seems resolved on. The right of them has 
entered into the national feeling—-and their effect upon 
the southern parts of the United States ought to be con- 
sidered. To nullify slavery in the West In‘ies, and 
draw a black belt round about us, must be attended with 
important consequences—and should cause persons to re- 
flect well upon certain things which they are about to at- 
tempt. 

Another proceeding is going on which may cause som 
alarm. In St. Christopher’s aud Dominico the free peo- 
ple of color have been invested with political privilege. 
or rights, and the same is about to take place in Bar/a- 
does. ‘Uhis revolution should also be ‘‘caleulated.” 

A Bermuda paper says—The timely discovery of a con- 
spiracy amongst the slaves of Martinique, having for its 
ohject the destruction of the white inhabitants of that 
island, enabled the governor to adopt proper measures to 
frustrate the plot. 

Tue union. Mr. WcDuffe’s estimate, a few vears 
since, of the value of the union: 

**The union prevents us from wasting and destroying 
one another. It preserves relations of peace among com- 
munities, which, if broken into separate nations, would 
be arrayed against one another in PERPETUAL, MERCILESS 
AND RUINOUS waR. It indeed, contributes to our de- 
fence against foreign states, but still more, rr DEFENDS vs 
FROM ONE ANOTHER. For ourselves we fear, that bloody 
and mournful as human history is, A SADDER PAGE THAN 
HAS EVER BEEN WRITTEN might record the sufferings of 
this country, should we divide ourselves into separatc 
communities. We fear that our country, in case of dis- 
union, would be broken into communities, which would 
cherish towards one another singularly fierce and impla- 
cable enmities.” 


Tur worts of THe unton. A writer in the Charles- 
ton Courier, taking the average of McDuffie’s, Hayne’s 
and Drayton’s statements, finds that the revenue from the 
present tariff will amount to 12,000,000, and that proba- 
bly 10 millions would be the amount absolutely necessa- 
ry, leaving two for the evil, or about 16 cents 16-100 per 
man. He proposes that ambassadors be sent to England, 
France, Ireland, and Germany, where the people are r- 
forming, to tell them to stop; that after fifty years we 
find that a free government is the most galling tyranny, 
that we are oppressed and ruined, and that in spite of all 
our remonstrances we must stand to our arms; for co0- 
aey next year will extract sixteen and a half cents pet 
ead more from the people than is absolutely necessary (0 
make both ends meet in supporting the government! 


[Mews Letter. 


W. C. Rives, esq. minister and envoy to the court o! 
France, with his lady and children, lately arrived at \ 
York in the ship Sully, from Havre. 


Purtte Doppriner, From the National Intelligence’ 

of the 20th inst. Died last evening, suddenly, at Brown’s 
lotel in this city, the hon. Philip Doddridve, a repre- 
sentative in congress from the state of Virginia, age 
about sixty years. In intellectual power, and useful qua 





lities, he has left hardly a superior in the body of which 
he wasamember. In his death his state has sustained 
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the loss of a most able and faithful representative, and 
the citizens of this district have especial cause to lament 
his Ceath, as it has deprived them of a zealous and effi- 
cient friend on the floor of congress. 


—_—-s 





Neer 





Cuantes Miner. We learn from the Westchester 
papers, that Charles Miner, esq. long and favorably known 
to the public as the able editor of the Village Record, has 
pid adieu to political warfare, and retired to the quiet and 
peaceful pursuits of a rural life, on his farm, in the plea- 
sant and fertile valley of Wyoming, on the north branch 
of the Susquehannah, in the cyunty of Luzerne. 

The Westchester Register says:—‘*Mr. Miner, with 
his family, left the borough on 5th day morning, the 8th 
instant, without the most distant prospect, as we are in- 
formed, of ever making it his residence again. Dur- 
ing his near twenty years sojourn in Chester county, his 
open, free and affable manners secured him the friend- 
ship and yood will of the people in general; and in this 
borough his kindness and generosity as ancighbor, creat- 
ed for him esteem and regard, which will cause his name 
to be long held in gratetul remembrance. As an editor 
he stands pre-cminent.” 





Araica, and Norra anp Sourn America. We have 
noticed the expedition (under direction of Mr, Lander) 
whieh has departed trom England to ascend the Niger, 
and penetrate the heart of Atrica. It consists of two 
steam vesseis, and a merchant brig, laden with coal, and 
goods for trading with the natives. ‘The idea is enter- 
tained, that the Niger, proper, may not only be ascended 
a great distance in the largest steam boat, but that the 
other may, pussibiy, by exploring some of the tributary 
streains, reach the Lake "shad, and, perliaps, penetrate 
Abyssinia! ‘These vessels are armed, and thought fitted 
to repel any attacks to be made upon them; but, if any 
accident should happen by which their locomotive power 
shall be lost, the people on board will hardly escape 
the barbarous hordes which inhabit the banks of the 
rivers. It isa bold attempt,—but all men wish that it 
may be successful. 

‘The editors of the New York Journal of Commerce 
have been favored with a letter dated Monrovia, Sept. 
25th, which says, ‘‘Richard Lander, the African travel- 
ler, has arrived at this port on his way to the Niger, with 
two steam boats. IL spent one day with the expedition, 
and derived a great deal of information about the Niger 
and the surrounding country. The expedition will as- 
tend with the small iron steam boat about 1,500 miles. 
She draws only 24 inches, when in sailing trim.” 

The British are also fitting out an overland expedition 


for the shares of the Polar Sea, under the command of 


eapt. Back, by way of Canada, and the territories of the 
Hudson Bay company. ‘The design is to explore the 
regions between Point Tarnagain, where eapt. Franklin 
finished his journey, and the furthermost point to the 
west reached by capt. Parry, and ‘thus wind up the 
main object of these two expeditions—it being supposed, 
from the rein deer and musk oxen being found in Mel- 
ville Island, that the land is continuous, or only divided 
" narrow straits.” The government has contributed 

2,000. The friends of capt. Ross have been very active 
in getting up this expedition, and, indeed, its expendi- 
ture will chiefly be made by them, in a hope that the 
eaptain, or some of his men, may yet be living and in a 
place of safety, for which they offer certain flattering 
speculations. Capt. Back was the intelligent companion 
of capt. Franklin, (now sir John Franklin), R. N. in two 
similar enterprises, and will have all the aid which the 
Hudson Bay company can give him. 

We also learn that Mr. J. N. Reynolds, who was at 
the head of an expedition which left the United States 
two or three years since, to explore the southern ocean, 
and which failed, because of disaffection among the per- 
sons embarked in it, has sent for the New York Lyceum, 
a large collection of scientific and rare articles, with a 
nuraber of entire new specimens of birds, obtained in 
the Araucanian country and in Chili; and that he will 
furnish a history, in detail, of the noble and warlike race 
of people who inhabit it—which, no doubt, will be high- 
ly interesting. 

A private expedition was also fitted out in England for 
exploring towards the South Pole, by which important 
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discoveries are said to have been made, in a high south 
ern latitude. All which will probably be known, if re 
ported truly, when the private advantages derivable from 
them are seeured. 

It would thus appear, that we shall soon have a much 
better knowledge of ‘this world that we inhabit” than 
we now possess—and great results may grow out of it. 
The soil, climate, rivers and coasts, Ke. of the continent 
called **‘New Holland” are also being ascertained. A 
powerful colony, or nation, will soon exist in that coun- 
try. ‘Fhe population is rapidly increasing and is pros- 
perous; and the state of society is, of course, improving: 
Many respectable people are now among the settlers. 








Boston rprrors. Nine editors of newspapers in this 
city were on the lists of representatives in the legislature 
of the state, and six of them were choseii. 

VERMONT LEGISLATURE. ‘The legislature of Vermont 
adjourned on the 16th inst. after a session of more than 
four weeks. On ‘Thursday they adopted the following 
resolutions, the two first unanimously, and the last by a 
yote of 91 to 45. 

Whereas there exists in the country an organized and 
fearful opposition to the system of protection to domes- 
tic industry and enterprise, usually denominated the 
‘American System,” which has heretofore been consi- 
dered the settled policy of the government, and whereas 
a proposition for the reduction of the tariff duties, to an 
extent destructive to the leading interests of this portion 
of the union, was made by the head of the treasury de- 
partment, sanctioned by the executive of the general go- 
vernment himself, at the last session of congress, which 
proposition may be resumed under the same auspices, 
therefore 

Resolved, Vhe governor and council concurring there 
in, that our senators in congress be instructed, and our 
representatives be requested, to oppose any and every mo- 
dification of the tariff laws, which shall have any tenden- 
cy to weaken or destroy their efficiency as a system of 
protection to domestic manufactures in their various 
branches. 

And whereas, it is believed that the prosecution, by 
the general government, of works of internal improve- 
ment, of a character strictly national, is of the highest 
utility in developing and increasing the resources, as well 
as securing the defence of the country, and is also, most 
intimately conneeted with the prosperity of its agriculta- 
ral and commercial interests, therefore 

Resolved, The governor and council concurring there- 
in, that our senators in congress be instructed, and our 
representatives requested, to aid in procuring appropria- 
tions for such works of internal improvement as chal, in 
their opinions, be of great and national importanee. 

And whereas, it is believed that a bank of the United 
States is indispensably necessary as the fiscal agent of the 
government, as well as of the first utility in promoting 
and sustaining a sound eurrency in the country, therefore 

Resolved, The governor and council concurring here- 
in, that our senators be instructed, and our representa- 
tives be requested, to use their endeavors to procure a re- 
charter of the present bank of the United States, with 
such powers and provisions, as they shall deem most pro- 
per for the attainment of the objects of its institution, and 
most eonducive to the general welfare. 





Groneta. In another part of this sheet, will be found 
copious extracts from. the governor’s message to the le- 
gislature of this state—which, at the present season, are 
highly interesting. 

in the House of representatives of Georgia on the 5th 
instant, notice was given for the appointment of com- 
mittees to prepare and report bills on various te 
among others, to prepare and report ‘‘An act declaring 
it a high misdemeanor for any attorney, solicitor, or 
counsellor to appear in any court in this state, in behalf 
of any Cherokee Indian, or descendant of a Cherokee 
Indian, or of any white person, in any cause, motion or 
petition, calling in question the state’s right of jurisdic- 
tion over that portion of her territory in the oceupancy 
of the Cherokee Indians, or shall make any motion, or 











in any manner attempt to enforce the late deeision of 
the supreme court in the ease of Worecster and Butler 
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against the state of Georgia, and to provide fo 
ment of the same. 


THE MISSIONARIES IN THE GEORGIA PENITENTIARY. 
We felt humbled, on seeing it eaxultingly stated in the 
‘‘Georgian,” (when describing the great wheels provided 
for drawing the lottery for the Cherokee lands, before the 

rivate or personal title to them is quieted!!) that the 
ee missionaries, Messrs. Worcester and Butler, 
had been compelled to aid in the construction of these 
wheels; and are truly glad to find, from the following 
letter, addressed to the editor of the “New York Observ- 
er,” that the keeper of the Georgia penitentiary, though, 
perhaps, at the hazard of holding his place because of the 
goodness of his heart, has spared the state from this re- 
proach—this reported act of arbitrary power over innocent 
men—even if admitted to be ‘‘enthusiasts,” with respect 
to what they believed duty towards Gon, and in defence 
to their rights as citizens of the United States. 

Penitentiary, Milledgeville, Oct. 29, 1832. 
To the editors of the New York ein: 

Gentlemen—We notice in your paper of thé 20th in- 
stant, a statement made on the authority of the Savannah 
Georgian, that we have been compelled to aid in the con- 
struction of the lottery wheels, by means of which the 
land and gold mines of the Cherokees are distributed. 
While we are sorry that any editor should make such a 
supposed fact a matter of exultation, we have the happi- 
ness to assure you and your readers, that the editor of the 
Georgian has been misinformed, and that we were not 
ealled upon for any assistance whatever in the construc- 
tion of those wheels. We would add, in gratitude to the 
age keeper of the penitentiary, that, at some sacri- 

ce of convenience, he studiously ayoided calling upon us 
to assist in that work, from the apprehension that it would 
be a task ungrateful to our feelings. Respectfully yours, 
S. A. Worcester. 
Evizur Burcer. 


City St. Lovis. Population 1832: white males 2,988 
—females 2,239; male slaves 617, females 778; free co- 
lored persons 296—total 6,918. ‘The rest of St. Louis 
township contained 3,837 persons—total of the township 
10,755. Total in 1824—4,370; increase in 8 years, 6,385, 
or at the rate of 140.61 per cent. 

The population of the county of St. Louis was 8,672 in 
1894-—and now is 16,796. Increase of whites 94.17 per 
cent.—of slaves 100 per cent. in 8 years. 

Ono. The first permanent settlement of Ohio, was 
commenced at Marietta, 1783; 1789, the country was 
under a territorial government, and called the Western 
Territory, which was afterwards altered to the Territory 
Northwest of the Ohio; and in 1802, it was erected into 
an independent state. 

Governors. 

1789. Arthur St. Clair, governor till the end of the 

territorial government. 

Under the constitution. 

Edward Tiffin, elected .......0 0c cece ec eeeece es 1808 
Thomas Kirker, acting governor... . +1. ++++++++ +1807 
Samuel Huntington, elected... .... 2-6. eee ee eee 1808 
Return J. Meigs GD .ccccccccccccscvecscop ckBee 
Othniel Looker, acting governor. . +... .+00e00+++1814 
Thomas Worthington, elected... .460 s1seeeeeee+ +1814 
Ethan Allen Brown GO ccccccecs 1818 
Allen Trimble, acting governor... 1... ++ 6.000044 +1822 
Jeremiah Morrow, elected... .....000 0000 eee ee eee L822 
Allen Trimble GO occcee oeccees 01826 
Dunean McArthur do .........000000- see 1830 
Robert Lucas GO cccvsees occveccces ch SOS 


Tennesser. The resolutions against nullification, 
passed the senate by an unanimous vote, and in the house 
of representatives there were but seven dissenting voices, 
some if not all of whom were influenced, it is stated, ra- 
ther by a preference for other resolutions than any posi- 
tive hostility to those offered. ‘The legislature adjourned 
on the 22d ult. after a session of seven weeks, having 
passed 38 public and 151 private acts. ‘The measures of 
principal importance were the adoption of the general 
ticket system for choosing electors of president and vice 
president of the United States, the division of the state 
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into congressional districts, and the charter of the “union 
bank of the state of ‘Tennessee. ” 


Economy. Extract of a letter from Mr. Frederic 
Rapp, to a gentleman in Pittsburgh, dated Economy, No. 
vember 17, 1832. 

*‘On Thursday evening last, some of our men were 
working at the flax breaking machine, when the ligi; 
caught some flax, which communicated the fire to the 
building, and the progress of the flames was not arrested 
until they had consumed the flax breaking machine and 
building— 

1 barn, full of grain, and thrashing machine; 

1 large frame stable and hay in it; 

1 do do do 

3 sheep houses and hay in them; 

A quantity of clean and raw flax, &e. 

“tf am not able to estimate the loss—it is, however, 
great; yet it is not so great as when an individual loses 
his only barn and stable, as we have another barn and 
many stables left.” 






Anson. The governor of Virginia has offered a re- 
ward of $250, for the discovery of the incendiaries who 
have been guilty, (on the 7th and 26th August, and 9th 
instant), of burning down three barns of Wiiliam Shep- 
herd, esq. not far from Richmond—by which he has lost 
nearly all the crops of two farms, with some costly ma- 
chines and agricultural implements, &e. Mr. S. isa ma- 
gistrate, and it is thought that, in the discharge of his du- 
ties, he may have given some offence which has caused 
these attacks upon him. 


Uprrr Canapa. The case of Mr. Mackenzie has 
been brought up again in the parliament of Upper Cana- 
da. It has been a subject for angry discussion, for seve- 
ral sessions and elections, and is likely to be as fruitful a 
topic as the similar case of Wilkes and the British house 
of commons.—lIt will be remembered that this gentle- 
man,—Wm. L. Mackenzie, one of the members of the 
house from the county of York—has been twice expelled, 
and every time re-elected by the people of York. He 
sailed last spring to England, as the agent of his consti- 
tuents, where he now is. On the first day of the meeting 
of the parliament, a motion was made to expel him a 
third time, on the ground, that having been pronounced 
by the house unworthy to sit with them, and twice expel- 
led, he was ineligible to a seat. The motion was carric« 
by a majority of seven. It is believed that Mr. Macken- 
zie will be returned a fourth time. 

Brazit. It appears that the public tranquillity has 
been much disturbed in the province of Para by parties 
of lawless blacks, (the bentiies of which are priests)— 
who committed many robberies and murders. Another 
priest, called ‘‘the famous Baptista Campos,” has per- 
suaded the Indians, hitherto peaceable, to make war 
upon the whites, and they have seized many travellers, 
and put them to death in the most barbarous manner. 
Bands of robbers and murderers infest the waters of the 
Amazon, and the houses of planters are conflagrated by 
their runaway slaves. In short, the very worst state ol 
society is reported to exist, except in the immediate 
neletborkood of places where the whites have sufficient 
strength to command the public peace. 

-_ 

Germany. Because of late proceedings against the 
rights of the people in Germany, large numbers are pre- 
paring to seek peace and safety in other lands. ‘I he ge- 
neral attention is turned to the United States, and a very 
large and useful increase of our population may be ex- 
pected in the ensuing year—if nothing shall happen 
among ourselves to forbid a hope of enjoying those bless- 
ings which the oppressed desire to enjoy. 

A late paper says—Numbers are preparing to quit their 
country for the American states. In Rhenish Bavaria, 
associations are forming for the purpose, and a deputa- 
tion is said to be in readiness to start for the United States, 
in order to have a communication with the government ol 
that country, and to purchase tracts, which are to be peo- 

jled from’ hence, and to be called *‘New Germany.’ 
Pormbriy, the exiles were persons who went to seek for- 


tune’s favors; now, from some districts near the Rhine, 
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15 persons, who each possess from £5,000 to £4,000, are 
making all ready. It is even said that wealth will leave 
that district in the hands of a few families, to the amount 
of £100,000; a considerable sum for Germany, which is 
to be deserted, because the people are treated with in- 
justice. 

ag-We shall give these, and all such as these, from any 
and every country, a hearty weleome—but the idea of 
settling in a large and compact body, cannot be approved. 
In coming hither, they should expect that their children, 
at least, will become Americans, in habits, manners and 
feelings; and be fully incorporated into the body of the 
citizens. Most reflecting persons, we think, have regard- 
ed it as unfortunate, that, in certain parts of the United 
States, the German, Irish, or French population (so call- 
ed, though the large majority may be natives) are so lo- 
cated as seemingly to have different interests, or at least 
different views, of the public good—remaining as sepa- 
rated classes of the people, and so liable to particular in- 
fluences, which, perhaps, are sometimes prejudicial to 
the “‘general welfare,” and often excited to subserve pe- 
culiar purposes. And this, surely, must be conceded, 
that all such separations of the people into classes, using 
even different languages, must materially impede the for- 
mation of a national character, and the spread of useful 
knowledge. 

But while on this subject, we must again object to the 
casting of cargoes of paupers, or beggars, on our shores. 
We have been pestered by the importunities of German 
women and children, just arrived, so often—that the dis- 
position which might have existed to do a little for half 
a dozen of them, wholly disappeared under the pressure 
of dozens in an hour, as it were, who seemed to have 
served an apprenticeship to the art and mystery of living 
on the labor of others—dby begging. Wer wish NONE or 
yuese. Let those who have sucked the orange, not throw 
the skin at us. With all our advantages, we have enough 
of such ‘‘at home.” 





Tue Trapptsts. It is said that the great convent of 
the Trappists at Melleray, in Brittany, has been broken 
up by the French government, and the brethren dispers- 
ed. It is difficult to perceive the motive for thus driving 
off these harmless enthusiasts, who have retired from the 
world and led a life of perfect silence and great austeri- 
ty. <A grave is always ready to receive its tenant, and is 
an object of particular desire to the whole of the commu- 
nity. **Each of us,” says one of them, ‘‘had hopes that 
this open grave was for him, but alas! it now seems re- 
served for father Stanislas. He is only 25 years of age, 
yet it is he who will gain the prize! He cannot live out 
the day, but he has sufficient strength to repress the joy 
and pride which such a preference causes, and he tries to 
console the rest of us in our disappointment, seeming to 
beg our pardon for the sort of larceny he is guilty of.” 

[ Lnglish paper. 
_-__- 

Sisrers or Cuaniry. We extract the following from 
the proceedings of the council as published in the Phila- 
delphia Gazette. 

1'o his honor the mayor of the city of Philadelphia. 

Respected sir: *“Yhe Sisters of Charity beg leave to sub- 
mit respectfully to the city authorities that it would be at 
variance with the spirit of their institution and contrary 
to the rules by which they are governed as a religious 
community, for them to receive any thing in considera- 
tion of their services, except mere personal expenses. 
They are induced to make your honor acquainted with 
the cireumstance, in consequence of its being repeatedly 
stated to them that a piece of plate with an appropriate in- 
scription, was voted to each of the sisters who served as 
nurses in the public institutions during the prevalence of 
the cholera. 

They are aware that this offering was not to be pre- 
sented as a recompense for their services, but asa mark 
of public approbation of their conduct. If their exertions 
lave been useful to their suffering fellow-beings, and 
satisfactory to the public authorities, they deem it a suf- 
ficient reward, and indeed the only one which it would 
be consistent with their vocation to receive. For the 





motives which prompted the offering, they are sincerely 
grateful—and they trust that your honor and the mem- | 
bers of the city councils will not be displeased, (consider- 





ing the motives which influence them as a religious com- 
munity), at their declining to accept any farther testimony 
of that kindness and respect, which in their intereourse 
with the hospitals and elsewhere, they have not ceased to 
experience. 
Signed, 
October 26, 1832. 


Sisters or CuaRiry. 





AN AGED CLERGYMAN. Rev. doctor Perkins, of West 
Hartford, Connecticut, recently preached his sixtieth an- 
niversary sermon. We learn, from a Hartford print, 
that he ‘‘informed a listening auditory, nearly all of whom 
could date their birth since the commencement of his 
ministry, that in his church there had been one thousand 
deaths and one thousand baptisms—that he had delivered 
four thousand written sermons, and three thousand ex- 
temporaneous ones, on other occasions of worship—that 
he had attended sixty ordinations and installations, and 
had preached twenty ordination sermons, twelve of which 
had been published by request, that he had attended one 
hundred ecclesiastical couneils, to heal difficulties in the 
churches, and that he had fitted for college one hundred 
and fifty students, and more than thirty for the gospel 
ministry. Dr. Perkins is now eighty-three years of age— 
his step is yet firm, his mind vigorous, and he eontinues 
to discharge his pastoral duties without interruption. 

Queen Apriatpr. The mastery of the British queen 
over His MAJESTY her husband, has been a subject of 
frequent remark in British papers. We meet with the 
following from a late one: 

On the royal couple. 
The queen, ’tis evident as any thing, 
Is TWICE as good a sailor as the king. 
Because, as sure as John sign’d Magna Charta, 
Bill’s but a Tar, while Adelaide’s a Tar-Tar— 
(‘Tarter.) {London paper. 

CROSSING COUNTERFEIT NOTES. The receiving tellers 
in our several banks are in the practice of crossing and 
defacing any counterfeit note that may be presented to 
them for deposite by their customers. A gentleman 
called on us a day or two since to ask us to protest against 
this practice. He very justly remarked that in many in- 
stances the person who offers the counterfeit note to the 
bank, remembers from whom he received it, and it as fre- 
quently happens that after it is defaced and crossed by 
the bank, the individual from whom it was first reeeived 
will not take it back again. The several banks may have 
authority to eross notes counterfeited on the names of 
their own officers, but we much question whether they 
have a right to take the same liberty with notes on other 
institutions; at least, it strikes us, they have not without 
the consent of those who present them. | Ingittrer. 





Tur mains. Every citizen of the United States, no 
matter how humble his condition may be—unless a pau- 
per, or otherwise directly maintained by the labor of 
other men, has a deep interest in the regularity and 
safety of the mails—but these are specially important to 
individuals like ourselves, whose business depends upon 
a correct administration of the affairs of the post office 
department. And, as we too often—{but not so often as 
occasion might justify), take the “liberty of grumbling” 
because of wrongs suffered—it is grateful to meet with 
incidents which deserve our earnest approbation and 
praise. Sometime ago, we had the pleasure to mention the 
arrest of a post-master, (for robbing the mail!) through 
the exertions of the valuable gentleman who has charge 
of the office in Pittsburg; and now have to notice another 
ease in the west, alike creditable to Mr. Burke, post- 
master at Cincinnati, and Mr. Langdon, his assistant. 
And we take this occasion to wknevlelae ourselves in- 
debted to both, for many favors conferred in a faithful 
and kind discharge of their publie duties. The latter has 
long been known to us as employed in the post office de- 
partment—and frequent opportunities have presented 
themselves to shew us the industry and zeal with which 
he has attended to its various concerns. ‘This compliment 
may be valueless to Mr. Langdon—but the testimony is 
not the less due, on that account. 

From the Cincinnati Chronicle of the 10th Nov. 

For some time past several failures have occurred, in 

the safe arrival of letters and remittances of money, sent 
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THE MISSIONARIES IN THE GEORGIA PENITENTIARY. 
We felt. humbled, on seeing it exultingly stated in the 
*‘Georgian,” (when describing the great wheels provided 
for drawing the lottery for the Cherokee lands, before the 

rivate or personal title to them is quieted!!) that the 
os roca missionaries, Messrs. Worcester and Butler, 
had been compelled to aid in the construction of these 
wheels; and are truly glad to find, from the following 
letter, addressed to the editor of the “New York Observ- 
er,” that the keeper of the Georgia penitentiary, though, 
perhaps, at the hazard of holding his place because of the 
goodness of his heart, has spared the state from this re- 
proach—this reported act of arbitrary power over innocent 
men—even if admitted to be ‘‘enthusiasts,”? with respect 
to what they believed duty towards Gon, and in defence 
to their rights as citizens of the United States. 

Penitentiary, Milledgeville, Oct. 29,1832. 
To the editors of the New York Observer: 

Gentlemen—We notice in your paper of thé 20th in- 
stant, a statement made on the authority of the Savannah 
Georgi*n, that we have been compelled to aid in the con- 
struction of the lottery wheels, by means of which the 
land and gold mines of the Cherokees are distributed. 
While we are sorry that any editor should make such a 
supposed fact a matter of exultation, we have the happi- 
ness to assure you and your readers, that the editor of the 
Georgian has been misinformed, and that we were not 
ealled upon for any assistance whatever in the construc- 
tion of those wheels. We would add, in gratitude to the 

rincipal keeper of the penitentiary, that, at some sacri- 
ce of convenience, he studiously avoided calling upon us 
to assist in that work, from the apprehension that it would 
be a task ungrateful to our feelings. Respectfully yours, 
S. A. Worcester. 
Exvizurn Burver. 


City Sr. Lovis. Population 1832: white males 2,988 
—females 2,239; male slaves 617, females 778; free eo- 
lored persons 296—total 6,918. The rest of St. Louis 
township contained 3,837 persons—total of the township 
10,755. Total in 1824—4,370; increase in 8 years, 6,385, 
or at the rate of 140.61 per cent. 

The population of the county of St. Louis was 8,672 in 
149%~ded now is 16,796. Increase of whites 94.17 per 
cent.-—of slaves 100 per cent. in 8 years. 

Onto. The first permanent settlement of Ohio, was 
commenced at Marietta, 1785; 1789, the country was 
under a territorial government, and called the Western 
Territory, which was afterwards altered to the Territory 
Northwest of the Ohio; and in 1802, it was erected into 
an independent state. 

Governors. 

1789. Arthur St. Clair, governor till the end of the 

territorial government. 
Under the constitution. 
Edward Tiffin, elected ........00eeeeens 
Thomas Kirker, acting governor.......+++ 
Samuel Huntington, elected... .......+4+++ 
Return J. Meigs do -+++1810 
Othniel Looker, acting governor... 1... .+-e+00+++1814 
Thomas Worthington, elected... ..00 seeeeeeeee+ 1814 
Ethan Allen Brown do oo 2 1818 
Allen Trimble, acting governor... 1.2.00. 0000444 +1822 
Jeremiah Morrow, elected. ... 2.6.06 cee eee e eee L822 
Allen Trimble do cocccees 01826 
Dunean McArthur do eeeees 1830 
Robert Lucas GO ccvwrcccccccccccscscces chOee 


coccsees 1803 
eoeeee L807 
eeceee L808 
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Tennesser. The resolutions against nullification, 
passed the senate by an wnanimous vote, and in the house 
of representatives there were but seven dissenting voices, 
some if not all of whom were influenced, it is stated, ra- 
ther by a preference for other resolutions than any posi- 
tive hostility to those offered. ‘The legislature adjourned 
on the 22d ult. after a session of seven weeks, having 
passed 38 public and 151 private acts. ‘The measures of 
principal importance were the adoption of the general 
ticket system for choosing electors of president and vice 
president of the United States, the division of the state 
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into congressional districts, and the charter of the ‘‘unio, 
bank of the state of ‘Tennessee. ”’ 


Economy. Extract of a letter from Mr. Frederick 
Rapp, to a gentleman in Pittsburgh, dated Economy, No- 
vember 17, 1832. 

‘On Thursday evening last, some of our men were 
working at the flax breaking machine, when the light 
caught some flax, which communicated the fire to the 
building, and the progress of the flames was not arrested 
until they had consumed the flax breaking machine and 
building— 

1 barn, full of grain, and thrashing machine; 

1 large frame stable and hay in it; 

1 do do do 

3 sheep houses and hay in them; 

A quantity of clean and raw flax, &e. 

‘I am not able to estimate the loss—it is, however, 
great; yet it is not so great as when an individual loses 
his only barn and stable, as we have another barn and 
many stables left.” 

Anson. The governor of Virginia has offered a re- 
ward of $250, for the discovery of the incendiaries who 
have been guilty, (on the 7th and 26th August, and 9th 
instant), of burning down three barns of William Shep- 
herd, esq. not far from Richmond—by which he has lost 
nearly all the crops of two farms, with some costly ma- 
chines and agricultural implements, ke. Mr. S. isa ma- 
gistrate, and it is thought that, in the discharge of his du- 
ties, he may have given some offence which has caused 
these attacks upon him. 


Urrrr Canapa. The ease of Mr. Mackenzie has 
been brought up again in the parliament of Upper Cana- 
da. It has been a subject for angry discussion, for seve- 
ral sessions and elections, and is likely to be as fruitful « 
topic as the similar case of Wilkes and the British house 
of commons.—lt will be remembered that this gentle- 
man,—Wm. L. Mackenzie, one of the members of the 
house from the county of York—has been twice expelled, 
and every time re-elected by the people of York. He 
sailed last spring to England, as the agent of his consti- 
tuents, where he now is. On the first day of the meeting 
of the parliament, a motion was made to expel him a 
third time, on the ground, that having been pronounced 
by the house unworthy to sit with them, and twice expel- 
led, he was ineligible to a seat. The motion was carricd 
by a majority of seven. It is believed that Mr. Macken- 
zie will be returned a fourth time. 


ern 


It appears that the public tranquillity has 
been much disturbed in the province of Para by parties 
of lawless blacks, (the leaders of which are priests)— 


BraZtit. 


who committed many robberies and murders. Another 
priest, called ‘‘the famous Baptista Campos,” has per- 
suaded the Indians, hitherto peaceable, to make war 
upon the whites, and they have seized many travellers, 
and put them to death in the most barbarous manner. 
Bands of robbers and murderers infest the waters of the 
Amazon, and the houses of planters are conflagrated by 
their runaway slaves. In short, the very worst state ol 
society is reported to exist, except in the immediate 
neighborhood of places where the whites have sufficient 
strength to command the public peace. 
__ 

Germany. Because of late proceedings against the 
rights of the people in Germany, large numbers are pre- 
paring to seek peace and safety in other lands. The ge- 
neral attention is turned to the United States, and a very 
large and useful increase of our population may be ex- 
pected in the ensuing year—if nothing shall happen 
among ourselves to forbid a hope of enjoying those bless- 
ings which the oppressed desire to enjoy. 

A late paper says—Numbers are preparing to quit their 
country for the American states. In Rhenish Bavaria, 
associations are forming for the purpose, and a deputa- 
tion is said to be in readiness to start for the United States, 
in order to have a communication with the government ol 
that country, and to purchase tracts, which are to be peo- 
pled from hence, and to be called ‘*New Germany. 
Formerly, the exiles were persons who went to seek for- 
tune’s favors; now, from some districts near the Rhine, 
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15 persons, who each possess from £3,000 to £4,000, are 
making all ready. It is even said that wealth will leave 
that district in the hands of a few families, to the amount 
of £100,000; a considerable sum for Germany, which is 
to be deserted, because the people are treated with in- 
justice. ‘ 

ag-We shall give these, and all such as these, from any 
and every country, a hearty weleome—but the idea of 
settling in a large and compact body, cannot be approved. 
In coming hither, they should expect that their children, 
at least, will become Americans, in habits, manners and 
feelings; and be fully incorporated into the body of the 
citizens. Most reflecting persons, we think, have regard- 
ed it as unfortunate, that, in certain parts of the United 
States, the German, Irish, or French population (so call- 
ed, though the large majority may be natives) are so lo- 
cated as seemingly to have different interests, or at least 
different views, of the public good—remaining as sepa- 
rated classes of the people, and so liable to particular in- 
fluences, which, perhaps, are sometimes prejudicial to 
the “‘general welfare,” and often excited to subserve pe- 
culiar purposes. And this, surely, must be conceded, 
that all such separations of the people into classes, using 
even different languages, must materially impede the for- 
mation of a national character, and the spread of useful 
knowledge. 

But while on this subject, we must again object to the 
casting of cargoes of paupers, or beggars, on our shores. 
We have been pestered by the importunities of German 
women and children, just arrived, so often—that the dis- 
position which might have existed to do a little for half 
a dozen of them, wholly disappeared under the pressure 
of dozens in an hour, as it were, who seemed to have 
served an apprenticeship to the art and mystery of living 
on the labor of others—dy begging. We wish NONE OF 
vuesk. Let those who have sucked the orange, not throw 
the skin at us. With all our advantages, we have enough 
of such ‘tat home.” 





Tue Trappists. It is said that the great convent of 
the Trappists at Melleray, in Brittany, has been broken 
up by the French government, and the brethren dispers- 
ed. It is difficult to perceive the motive for thus driving 
off these harmless enthusiasts, who have retired from the 
world and led a life of perfect silence and great austeri- 
ty. A grave is always ready to receive its tenant, and is 
an object of particular desire to the whole of the commu- 
nity. ‘Each of us,” says one of them, ‘thad hopes that 
this open grave was for him, but alas! it now seems re- 
served for father Stanislas. He is only 25 years of age, 
yet it is he who will gain the prize! He cannot live out 
the day, but he has sufficient strength to repress the joy 
and pride which such a preference causes, and he tries to 
console the rest of us in our disappointment, seeming to 
beg our pardon for the sort of larceny he is guilty of.” 

[ english paper. 
_—_ 

Sisters or Cuanity. We extract the following from 
the proceedings of the council as published in the Phila- 
delphia Gazette. 

To his honor the mayor of the city of Philadelphia. 

Respected sir: *“Yhe Sisters of Charity beg leave to cub- 
mit respectfully to the city authorities that it would be at 
variance with the spirit of their institution and contrary 
to the rules by which they are governed as a religious 
community, for them to receive any thing in considera- 
tion of their services, except mere personal expenses. 
They are induced to make your honor acquainted with 
the cireumstance, in consequence of its being repeatedly 
stated to them that a piece of plate with an appropriate in- 
Seription, was voted to each of the sisters who served as 
hurses in the public institutions during the prevalence of 
the cholera. 

They are aware that this offering was not to be pre- 
sented as a recompense for their services, but asa mark 
of publie approbation of their conduct. If their exertions 
have been useful to their suffering fellow-beings, and 
satisfactory to the public authorities, they deem it a suf- 
ficient reward, and indeed the only one which it would 
be consistent with their vocation to receive. For the 
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ing the motives which influence them as a religious com- 
munity), at their declining to accept any farther testimony 
of that kindness and respect, which in their intereourse 
with the hospitals and elsewhere, they have not ceased to 
experience. 
Signed, 
October 26, 1832. 


Sistens or CuaRiryY. 





AN AGED CLERGYMAN. Rev. doctor Perkins, of West 
Hartford, Connecticut, recently preached his sixtieth an- 
niversary sermon. We learn, trom a Hartford print, 
that he ‘‘informed a listening auditory, nearly all of whom 
could date their birth since the commencement of his 
ministry, that in his church there had been one thousand 
deaths and one thousand baptisms—that he had delivered 
four thousand written sermons, and three thousand ex- 
temporaneous ones, on other occasions of worship—that 
he had attended sixty ordinations and installations, and 
had preached twenty ordination sermons, twelve of which 
had been published by request, that he had attended one 
hundred ecclesiastical couneils, to heal difficulties in the 
churches, and that he had fitted for college one hundred 
and fifty students, and more than thirty for the Pospel 
ministry. Dr. Perkins is now eighty-three years of age— 
his step is yet firm, his mind vigorous, and he continues 
to discharge his pastoral duties without interruption. 





Queen Apriampr. The mastery of the British queen 
over His MAJESTY her husband, has been a subject of 
frequent remark in British papers. We meet with the 
following from a late one: 

On the royal couple. 
The queen, ’tis evident as any thing, 
Is TWICE as good a sailor as the king. 
Because, as sure as John sign’d Magna Charta, 
sill’s but a Tar, while Adelaide’s a Tar-Tar— 
(‘Tarter.) { London paper. 
| 

CROSSING COUNTERFEIT NoTES. The receiving tellers 
in our several banks are in the practice of crossing and 
defacing any counterfeit note that may be presented to 
them for deposite by their customers. A gentleman 
called on us a day or two since to ask us to protest against 
this practice. He very justly remarked that in many in- 
stances the person who offers the counterfeit note to the 
bank, remembers from whom he received it, and it as fre- 
quently happens that after it is defaced and crossed by 
the bank, the individual from whom it was first reeeived 
will not take it back again. The several banks may have 
authority to eross notes counterfeited on the names of 
their own officers, but we much question whether they 
have a right to take the same liberty with notes on other 
institutions; at least, it strikes us, they have not without 
the consent of those who present them. | Inquirer. 





Tue maits. Every citizen of the United States, no 
matter how humble his condition may be—unless a pau- 
per, or otherwise directly maintained by the Jabor of 
other men, has a deep interest in the regularity and 
safety of the mails—but these are specially important to 
individuals like ourselves, whose business depends upon 
a correct administration of the affairs of the post office 
department. And, as we too often—{but not so often as 
occasion might justify), take the ‘‘liberty of grumbling” 
because of wrongs suffered—it is grateful to meet with 
incidents which deserve our earnest approbation and 
praise. Sometime ago, we had the pleasure to mention the 
arrest of a post-master, (for robbing the mail!) through 
the exertions of the valuable gentleman who has charge 
of the office in Pittsburg; and now have to notice another 
case in the west, alike creditable to Mr. Burke, post- 
master at Cincinnati, and Mr. Langdon, his assistant. 
And we take this oceasion to par hawen. my wad ourselves in- 
debted to both, for many favors conferred in a faithful 
and kind discharge of their publie duties. The latter has 
long been known to us as employed in the post office de- 
partment—and frequent opportunities have presented 
themselves to shew us the industry and zeal with which 
he has attended to its various concerns. This compliment 
may be valueless to Mr. Langdon—but the testimony is 
not the less due, on that account. 

From the Cincinnati Chronicle of the 10th Nov. 





motives which prompted the offering, they are sincerely 
grateful—and they trust that your honor and the mem- | 
bers of the city councils will not be displeased, (consider- 


For some time past several failures have occurred, in 
the safe arrival of letters and remittances of money, sent 
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by mail, between Springfield, 


——w ie ne — 


city, and also from post offices connected with that route. 
These failures oecurred about the period when the epi- 
demic made its appearance, which for a time delayed the 

rosecution of measures calculated to detect the of- 
ender, Steps were taken, however, to give the post 
masters and their clerks, and the stage drivers, a know- 
ledge of what was going on. ‘To detect the offender it 
became important to ascertain what bank notes had been 
mailed at Springfield, and, if found in circulation, to trace 
them back to the purloiner. . 

Our post master, judge Burke, assisted by Mr, Bur- 
rows, who had lost money, commenced the investigation. 
It was soon ascertained, that a one hundred dollar Rich- 
mond, Va. note, had been mailed for Cincinnati, by Mr. 
Bancroft, at Springfield, about the 28th of September last. 
On the 6th of October, the same note, was offered in this 
city, and taken in payment for goods by C. Macalister & 
Co. This house had endorsed the name of the individual 
from whom they received it, Thornton S. Carnell, post 
master at Sharonville, (15 miles north of this place), on 
the back of the note. 

A few days since, the assistant post master in our of- 
fiee, Mr. E. P. Langdon, accompanied by counsel, H. 
Starr, esq. and Mr. A. Morgan, agent for the stage pro- 
prietors, proceeded to Sharonville, to look more par- 
ticularly into the conduct of Mr. Carnell. The result 
was the arrest of this individual, and an examination 
which left little doubt of his guilt. Being unable to find 
bail, Mr. Carnell has been committed to prison at Colum- 
bus, to await his trial in December next. 

These are briefly the facts in the ease, so far as we have 
learned them. ‘The vigilanee and success of Messrs. 
Burke and Langdon, in cases of this kind, is creditable to 
them as public officers, 


-__—-+ 


Awpnoy anp Bonrpenrown Ratt Roan. We under- 
stand, says the New York Globe, that the rail road which 
eonnects the waters of the Raritan with those of the De- 


laware, will be completed in about a couple of weeks. 


The intercourse between New York and Philadelphia, 
through the rail road route, will then be open for travel- 
lers. It will take another season to finish that section of 
the road which runs town the valley of the Delaware to 
Until that is ready, the 
travellers will be conveyed in steam boats from Borden- 
town to Philadelphia. The whole route will be per- 
formed, it is supposed, in six or seven hours. The 
Messrs. Stevens, we learn, intend to put one of their 
fast boats en the Ine between this city and Amboy, and 
they will start with passengers three or four times a day— 


Camden, opposite Philadelphia. 


at 6, 9, 12 and 3 o’clock. 


Next summer, we expect to be able to leave New York 
in the morning—do business and dine in Philadelphia, 
‘The two cities will be 


and return to sup in New York. 
almost brought within speaking distance of cach other. 


{g-This willbe pleasant. About the most disagreeable 
route, ever so much travelled in a ‘‘civilized country,” 
was that between Bordentown and the Raritan river. 
Except, perchance, it had just moderately rained, it was 


dust—dust—dust; or mud, mud, mud. 


consulting the convenience of the ‘‘load.” 


Burrato. 
city. 
and valuable, were quickly laid in ruins. 
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Clark county, and this 


And passengers 
were treated only like so much ‘‘live lumber”—no one 





MALES AND FEMALES. It appears by the corrected 
schedule of the filth census of the United States, just 
published, that in every section of the country, except 
New England, the free males out number the free fe. 
males. ‘lhe excess of free females over free males in 
New England is 24,688, Excess of free males in the 
middle states, 58,944; do. in the southern states, 10,526. 
do. in the western and south western states, 118,027; do. 
in the district and territories, 8,679—making an excess of 
males over females, (in the middle, southern, western and 
south western states, district and territories), of 196,176. 
and in the whole United States of 171,488. In N. York 
the free males exceed the fair sex by 32,806, in Ohio by 
31,068, in Pennsylvania by 20,548, and in Kentucky hy 
16,846. But in Massachusetts the females exceed the 
males by 14,314, in New Hampshire by 6,397, in Connee- 
ticut by 3,856, and in little Rhode Island by 3,431. 

| Transcript. 


New Yor« packets. The enterprise of the people of New 
York well deserves the success that has attended it. 
The packet facilities between New York, London and Havre 
are about to be increased. The Journal of Commerce says— 
The number of ships in the London packet lines has been in- 
creased, and as was announced some weeks ago, instead of two 
ships a month as heretofore, three ships will hereafter be de- 
spatched, sailing from New York and from Portsmouth, Eng. 
on the Ist, 10th, and 20th. 
A new arrangement of the Havre packets has just been an- 
nounced, with an inereased number of ships, so that instead of 
three, we are hereafter to have four ships per month, sailing 
from New York and from Havre on the Ist, &th, 16th, and 24th. 
The three Liverpool lines have for several years been arrang- 
ed in concert, sailing on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th. 
The London united line is composed of twelve ships; the Li 
verpool of sixteen, and the Havre of sixteen, making a total of 
forty-four. ‘Che merchant service of the world has never been 
able to boast so fine a fleet. 
LOCOMOTIVE CARRIAGES ON COMMON ROADS. The follow 
ing are notices of one of the most extraordinary, and perhaps, 
important diecoverics of modern times—promising to effect a 
wouderful revolution in the state of society. 
A Liverpool correspondent of the New York Courier, under 
date of the Ist instant, says— 
Some little surprise was created here the other day by the ar 
rival of a coach, fully laden, rattling along the pavements, with 
out horses. ‘The machine is the invention of Messrs. Ogle and 
Sumner, and is really very ingenious, as it moves onward with 
great power and facility, and is perfectly at command. Its ge 
neral appearance is like that of a huge stage coach; the machi- 
nery is underneath; the motive force is given to the hind 
wheels only, which of course propel the fore wheels, and by 
turning these latter to the right or left, the coach is steered ac 
cordingly; the conductor, sitting in front, has command of these 
front wheels by a vertical rod acting with cogs in a quadrant; 
he has at hand also a communicator to the steam valve, 50 
that by injecting steam he can accelerate or retard the rate ot 
speed. At his side, too, is a lever extending to the hind wheels, 
to which is affixed ‘‘a break,’’ so that the machine may be rea- 
dily stopped. ‘The engineer sits in the rear, with the fire and 
boiling apparatus, at the extremity of all whieh is a circulay 
fanner turned by the engine to blow the fire. 
It is a singular sight to behold a coach with a full load run 
ning at the rate of 12 or 14 miles an hour without horses on th 
ordinary roads; but notwithstanding its inventors appear to 
have fully accomplished their purpose by producing a steam 
coach with the requisite capabilities, I am of opinion that the 
invention will not succeed asa pecuniary speculation, although 
it is certainly another step gained in the ascent of practical me 
chanics. But it seems probable, looking at this machine as 
about to be introduced on the roads as a regular travelling con- 
veyance, that it is not likely to proceed as an accommodation 


. ‘ , . | for passengers, for notwithstanding it may be made handsome 
There has been another terrific fire in this em am 
More than sixty buildings—some of them large 


and convenient, yet, this ponderous machine, carries with it Ks 
own nuisance; for its noise of motion, and machinery, is ac- 


It commenced | companied by belching of fire and smoke, and the gentle falset 


on the west side of Main street, in the store and dwelling | tos of “fizzing” steam. 


of Messrs, Bennet and Marvin, crossed to the east side, 
and extended on Pearl, Sencea, and Washington streets. 


The better invention would be, that of a steam horse; and the 
locomotives of the railways being on this principle, shown the 


, . utility of their adoption. And should the steam horse on the 
The loss of property is estimated at 200,090 dollars. 


The account says—The fire was undoubtedly the work of 


an incendiary. 


common road once begin to ply, no mind can conceive the es 
tensive range and usefulness that would be effected. The horse 


It was first discovered on the outside of | might draw or push before, with its nuisance away from the 


. . . ° ° , > ; ; > j ; 'e re tne 
the unoceupied building, and so situated as that it could tray eller, and it might be applied as a moving power where t! 
hie z . : . fixed engine cannot act. 
not possibly have been communicated from any of the re- 


gularly kept fires or stoves near. 


} We understand this is 
the third attempt to fire the city in that quarter, that has 


The following extract of a letter from a gentleman now on 4 
visit to England, (examining the mechanical improvements 


been made since the 1st of June last, and the yiilain or | the day), to his friend in Philadelphia, has been handed for pul: 
villains have at last accomplished their nefarious pur- | eation: 


pose, and inflicted a blow that will long be felt. 


heap of ruing. 





What 


. : “ r Pade mon roads now in operation in this country. 
was one of the most active business parts of our city is a 


“IT have seen the best (reputed) locomotive carriage for com- 
It carries fifteen 





passengers, and runs at the average rate of 15 miles per hour. 
I am so pleased with its performance, that I have determined, 
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immediately on my return to the United States, to have one , Crawford 1,5 895 1,470 1,130 
constructed on the game plan, to be employed on the common | Cumberland 2,326 1,807 2,150 1, 
roads near Philadelphia.” Dauphin i eo — 1A 
= 0 @ GB Oe elaware ’ ? 
saan. Erie 1,170 1,792 1,049 i 

We shall proceed to record the votes given at the late elections | Fayette yn Moor nes iis 
in the different states, when the results are definitively known, Franklin peo 1355 17443 7358 
or officially stated. But otherwise only offer brief notices of the | Greene 1,00 9129 1510 1.441 
progress of the elections. Huntingdon ie 1 a "es 4 5R3 

In Maine, the majority for the Jackson ticket will be about | [diana : = 03 175 105 
6,400—in New Hampshire nearly 6,000—in New Yovk about | Jefferson 686 692 ao 268 
10,000; in New Jersey—-variously stated from 194 to 703—in Indi- Juniata 4 194 6.387 4 061 5.140 
ana 5,000: and very large in Virginia, N. Carolina, Georgia and | lancaster 1008 1906 1004 B29 
Tennessee. The same ticket has, no doubt, succeeded in Illinois | Vebanon 1564 1624 1544 933 
and Missouri. ‘I'be Wirt ticket, has, probably, obtained a plura- Lehigh 2064 1.586 17745 1.325 
lity in Vermont. in Massachusetts the latest returns shew 31,430 | +Uzerne 77799 O86 1540 669 
for the Clay ticket, 14,383 for the anti-masonic, and 14,305 for Lycoming 1347 1 553 1366 1,214 
the Jackson—the former has, perhaps, received a majority of the | Mercer 789 "24 eA 454 
whole number, of from 5 to 7,000 votes. The Clay ticket has Mifflin 9 9 2 9 933 3.315 2.507 
obtained a considerable majority in Kentucky. We have not ery 3376 1220 Q’5 , 1092 
even partial returns from any of the rest of the states, except as orthampton 1418 ane, ps , 

’ Northumberland 1,415 1,084 1,464 4l1 

given below. Perry 1 "O84 697 1,021 346 
3~* “ 

° Philadelphia city 3,558 4,957 3,267 5,476 

New Hampsnire. Return of electoral votes by counties— | Philadelphia county 6,263 5,950 6,760 6,433 
and compared with the votes for governor in 1882, and for elec- | Pike 613 71 506 43 
tors of president in 1828. Potter and McKean 368 37 233 131 

Electors. Governor. Electors. Schuylkill 1,328 954 1,270 482 
1832. n 1832. 1828. Somerset : _ ~ ' a 
, ins- Bart- Jack- Susquehannah 46 40 , 

Counties. Jackson. Clay.  jiooy. lett. son, ~tdams. Tiewa h "210 448 17035 197 
Rockingham 3,769 3,193 3,553 2,555 3,190 3,960 | Union 1,021 2,131 1,057 864 
Strafford 511k 3,561 4,929 2,563 4,027 4,245] Venango 1,261 406 1,117 294 
Merrimack 4,090 2,095 3,879 1,829 3,645 2,670| Warren 450 218 , 490 194 
Hillsborough 3,827 2,756 3,668 2,195 3,128 3,567 | Washington 2,749 2,889 3,125 1,888 
Cheshire 1,722 2,991 1,860 - 2,103 1,294 3,664 | Wayne 606 241 633 367 
Sullivan 1,921 1,641 1,903 1,199 1,646 1,924] Westmoreland 3,542 1,549 3,419 861 
Gratton 3,656 2,507 3,607 1,977 2,680 3,412] York 2,357 2,367 3,152 1,452 
Coos 759 264 776 183 602 381 

Total 91,235 88,186 90,983 66,716 
24,555 18,944 24,175 14,604 20,212 23,522 Jackson’s majority 24,267. 
Majority 5,611 9,571 3,310 Detaware. Major Bennett (Jackson) has been elected go- 


Hight towns yet remain to be heard from, which, last Mareh, 
gave Mr. Dinsmoor 775, and Mr. Bartlett 326 votes. 





Connecticur. The following is the result of the presidential 
election in the several counties of Connecticut. 











Clay. Jackson. -Anli-mason. 
Hartford 3,550 2,978 525 
New Haven 3,180 44 78 
New London 1,861 1,619 463 
Fairfield 2,570 1,335 369 
Windham 1,028 924 856 
Litchfield 3,131 1,649 411 
Middlesex 1,343 839 82 
Tolland 850 1,033 55) 

17,518 13,041 3,335 


In 1828, the vote in this state, because of the strength of one 
party and the weakness of the other, was a short one. It stood 
13,343 for the Adams ticket, and 4,486 for the Jackson. 





PENNSYLVANIA. We insert below the official returns of the 
elections held in this state, in the present year. In 1825 the 
electoral vote was— 





For Jackson - - - - - - 101,652 
Adams - - - - - - - 50,848 
Majority for Jackson - - 50,804 


‘Total number of votes for electors in 1628, 152,500—the same in 
1832, 157,699, or an increase of 5,199 only. But the aggregate at 
the late governor’s election was 179,421, or nearly 22,000 more 
in October than in November. 

Pennsylvania was entitled to 26 members of congress in 1828— 
and of them, elected in that year, only one was anti-Jackson. ‘I'he 
state is now entitled to 28 members of congress, and 13 are 
claimed as anti-Jackson, and one or two others so considered, 
because said to be opposed to the leading measures of the admi- 
nistration, 


ELECTIONS—18392, 








vernoi of this state, over A. Naudain, esq. at present a senator of 
the United States, by a majority of 57 votes—But Mr. Milligan, 
the Clay candidate for representative to congress, bas been 
elected by a majority of 115 votes, and the Clay electors by an 
average majority of 150. ‘The state senate consists of 7 national 
republicans and 2 Jackson members; and the house of represen- 
tatives 14 national republicans and 7 Jackson. 





Marybtanvd. The particular returns from all the counties are 
not yet received, but the general result is known. ‘The vote of 
this state will be 7 for Henry Clay, and 3 for Andrew Jackson. 
With reference to the election of electors in this state, we do 
not see anf use in giving the details—because that the strength 
of parties cannot be shown by them. In the first district, entit- 
led to four electors, the majority for the Clay candidates was 
about 3,000—in the second district (2 electors) the Jackson ma- 
jority was 777. In the 3d district, no Clay Opposition, one elec- 
tor; in the 4th, having 3 electors, the Clay majority is 3 or 400. 
The question as to the presidency being decided, and well known 
before the election in Maryland took place, damped the ardor 
of both parties, except in one or two of the counties, in which 
victory was contended for us usual. In others there was no 
regular opposition, or excitement, 


Onto. The returns are all in, and the majority for the Jack- 
gon ticket of electors is 4,707. Whole number of votes 158,294 
—or nearly 28,000 more than in 1828, when the Jackson majority 
was 4,140. Weshall give the votes, by counties, at both elec- 
tions. 

A full statement of the returns for governor has not yet been 
received—the aggregates given were for Mr. Lucas 68,333, Mr. 
Lyman 61,829, and Allen, Hancock, Lawrence, Richland and 
Williams counties to be heard from—which, in 1830, gavVe Mr. 
Lucas 1,719, and Mr. McArthur 1,577 votes. 

Ohio, entitled to 14 members of congress in 1828—elected 8 
Jackson and 6 Adams. ‘The state is now entitled to 19 members 
and has elected 11 Jackson and 8 anti-Jackson members. There 
is a report, however, that an error has been discovered which 











Governor. Electors. gives Mr. McArthur the seat from the Chillicothe district. Ifso, 
— ” ~~ ¢ . ~ | the representation will stand 10 Jackson and 9 anti-Jackson. 

Wolf. Ritner. Jackson. Wéirt.| The present delegation in congress from Ohio, when elected, 
Adams 1,030 1,679 1,071 1,362 | stood 7 Jackson and 7 anti-Jackson. 
Allegheny 3,094 3,506 3,321 2,985 / 1832. 1828. 
Armstrong 1,975 959 1,437 429 , —_ ~-—--~—-——_~ 
Beaver 1,440 1,481 1,360 1,388 Counties. Jackson. Clay. Wirt. Jackson. Adanis. 
Bedford 1,629 1,561 1,970 647 | Adams 1,118 563 3 1,327 73 
Berks 3,758 3,435 4,472 1,159 | Allen 114 80 2 
Bradford 1,685 $20 1,598 1,221 | Ashtabula 489 2,032 173 17 1,936 
Bucks 3,202 2,862 2,681 3,011 | Athens 776 856 482 833 
Butier 1,204 1,032 1,076 641 | Belmont 2,370 2,191 2,183 2,162 
Cambria 598 340 444 94 | Brown 1,597 847 3 1,630 - 703 
Centre 1,920 1,016 1,961 725 | Butler 3,321 1,250 3 3,239 953 
Chester 2,374 4,301 2,7: 4,286 | Champaign 782 1,468 43 595 1,048 
Clairfield 513 288 520 207 | Clark 714 1,693 3 637 1,254 
Columbia 1,768 829 1,658 404 | Clermont 2,140 1,217 2,031 1,002 
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Columbiana 3,109 
Coshocton 1,282 
Crawford 557 
Cuyahoga 691 
Dark 675 
Delaware 738 
Fairfield 2,648 
Fayette 694 
Franklin 1,157 
Gallia 527 
Geauga 782 
Green 1,071 
Guernsey 1,356 
Hamilton 4,824 
Hancock 181 
Harrison 1,797 
Highland 1,350 
Hocking 356 
Holmes 1,164 
Huron 1,035 
Jackson 554 
Jefferson 2,118 
Knox 1,928 
Lawrence 4l4 
Licking 2,071 
Logan 446 
Lorain 511 
Madison 546 
Marion 721 
Medina 497 
Meigs 385 
Mercer 194 
Miami 957 
Monroe 916 
Montgomery 2,029 
Morgan 1,068 
Muskingum 2,394 
Perry 1,331 
Pickaway 1,458 
Pike 532 
Portage 1,406 
Preble 1,093 
Richland 2,552 
Ross 1,778 
Sandusky 279 
Scioto 595 
Seneca 555 
Shelby 433 
Stark 2,142 
Trumbull 2,359 
Tuscarawas 1,362 
Union 323 
Warren 1,735 
Washington 886 
Wayne 2,195 
Williams 93 
Wood 738 
81,246 
76,539 
Majority 4,707 
STATES. 
Maine - - - - 
New Hampshire - 
Massachusetts - - 
Rhode [sland- - - 
Connecticut -- 
Vermont - -- 
New York - - 
New Jersey - - 
Pennsylvania - - 
Delaware - ae 
Maryland - - - 
Virginia - - - 


North Carolina 


South Carolina - - 


Georgia - 
Kentucky - 
Ohio - - 
Tennessee 

Alabama - 
Mississippi 

Louisiana - 
Indiana - 
Illinois - - 
Missouri - 





1,158 
2,328 
592 
259 
1,587 
242 
1,015 
1,274 
688 
1,508 
838 
2,403 
1,397 
1,295 
3,454 
85 
1,610 
1,206 
199 
230 
1,646 
367 
1,495 
1,184 
419 
1,684 
tJ4 
718 
581 
514 
1,137 
717 
106 
1,441 
215 
2,131 
919 
2,623 
651 
1,363 
335 
2,327 
1,357 
1,470 
2,367 
294 
952 
594 
397 
1,635 
2,697 
944 
296 
2,107 
1,134 
973 
&4 
203 





76,539 


Total 158,294 
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Fore1Gn vessets. The Boston Centinel says—‘‘One- 
third of the vessels engaged in the foreign trade of Bos- 
ton, last month were British”—many of them for the 
supply of the West Indies, which used to be furnished 
by our own vessels, through the Danish and Swedish is 
lands. 


1B Otte 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers fo the 13th October, inclusive. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Parliament has been further prorogued until the 10th Dec. 
The returns of the revenue are cheering. The cholera was yet 
prevailing in some places—but the cases were few: whole num- 
ber in Great Britain, Oct. 13,—1,275 remaining. Sir Peter Lau- 
r.e has been elected lord mayor of London—the second Scotch- 
man that ever filled that place. 


A letter from Liverpool says:—‘‘An extraordinary trade is just 
now springing up here in the importation of flour from Calcutta; 
3,000 sacks arrived here on Tuesday, and the price quoted is 
26s. to 27s. per 196 Ibs., subject to a duty of 3s. per barrel.* This 
is the third or fourth impértation made by the house, Accrannan 
and Sitt, within the last 18 months.”? It is stated that an 
English house has lately erected steam mills on the Ganges, 
which grind 400 tons of grain per day. 


There have been dreadful gales on the English coast, and 
many vessels lost, with all their crews. Among them some 
Americans. The William Neilson, from Liverpool, for New 
Orleans, with all her hands and passengers, (23 in number), 
perished 

Many honors were rendering to the memory of sir Walter 
Scott. They are well deserved. Princes are easily made by 
kings—but men like Scott derive their claims from a higher au- 
thority. It is proposed to raise a subscription to pay off his 
debts, that Abbottsford may remain with his heirs. 

A heavy fleet was fitting out—said to be destined for the 
Scheldt and coast of Holland, under the command of admiral 
Malcolm, to consist of 5 ships of the line, 4 frigates, 2 corvettes, 
7 brigs, and 2 steam vessels. 

Ireland is in a horrid state. A great body of people collected 
near Pilltown, in Kilkenny, in consequence oi a valuation on 
account of tithes. ‘They abused the police in words, and press- 
ed upon them—they were ordered to retire, but would not, and 
were finaily fired upon, and 12 killed and 30 wounded, and left 
on the field—the rest fled, panic-struck, from the handful who 
had slaughtered their fellows. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 


It would appear that the king of Holland has resolved to sup- 
port his pretensions—and that his ports will be blockaded by an 
English and French fleet; but that a French army will not ad- 
vance into Belgium, unless the latter is invaded by Holland. 

Paris, Oct. 8. Very important despatches were received from 
Vienna; they came just at the right moment to add to the em- 
barrassments of our present situation. Marshal Maison, our 
ambassador, gives an account of a very important conference 
which he had with prince Metternich; the latter declared, in 
the most positive manner, that it was impossible that a military 
intervention could take place by one of the great powers, he- 
tween Holland and Belgium. It is for these two states to ter- 
minate their differences by themselves; they can claim no 
assistance beyond advice. 

Prussia, on the other hand, seems to desire a settlement of 
their differences, and an opening of the Scheldt—with a willing- 
ness to compel Holland to submit to the decision of the London 
conference. 

There has been much trifling about the settlement of the 
affairs of these “sovereign kingdoms.”? 


PORTUGAL. 


We have nothing important from this country. Don Pedro 
remained at Oporto, and Miguel’s troops in the vicinity. Admi- 
ral Sartorius seems to command at sea, and had lately captured 
the Portuguese ship San Joao Magnanimo, of 800 tons, heavily 
laden, from Goa. Recruits were arriving for Pedro. 

SPAIN. 

The king was recovering. He had appointed a new ministry, 
of which Mr. Zea Bermudez is the chief. Much speculation 
exists as to the affairs of Spain—but no important events are 
reported as having happened. In case of the king’s death, the 
succession will, probably, cause much difficulty. His brother 
Charles is the favorite of the priests, and would have their 
support. The queen and her party promote the claims of her 
daughter by Ferdinand, an infant. 

FRANCE. 
The new French cabinet has at length been arranged, and 


officially announced. It is composed as follows: 


Marshal Soult, president of the council of ministers, and 


minister of the war department. 


Duke de Broglhe—-foreign affairs (in the place of Sebastiani). 
M. Thiers—iinister of the interior, (in the place of M. Mon- 
talivet). 

M. Humann—finance, (in the place of baron Louis). 


*The present duty on flour, if imported from the United 





States, is somewhere about 12 shillings a barrel 
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M. Guizot—public instruction, (in the place of Girod de |’Ain). 

Adm. De Rigny—marine, (remain as before). 

M. Barthe—seals and justice, (remain as before). 

Count D’Argout—commerce and public works, (remain as 

fore). 
bof seety M. Humann, M. Thiers, M. Guizot, and M. Barthe, 
are members of the chamber of deputies. 

Messrs. Louis, and Girod de l’Ain are made peers of France. 

M. Montalivet, late minister of the interior, assumes the in- 
tendancy of the civil list. ip Hien 

It is boldly predicted that this ministry will not last long—that 
it contains within itself the elements of its own dissolution. 
Marshal Soult, however, seemed to be making great exertions 
to bring public affairs into a satisfactory state—and secure the 
public peace. | 

A royal ordinance, dated Thursday, October 11, creates fifty- 
nine peers, among whom we find the following: Marshal Grou- 
chy, count Berenger, marshal Gerard, major general Athalin, 
M. Durand de Mareuil, M. Bertin de Vaux, and M. Villemain. 

We learn nothing more of the duchess of Berri. 

TURKEY AND E@yPT. 

The last Turkey mail brought intelligence that the army of the 
pacha of Egypt was within a few days march of the Turkish 
capital, and no troops to oppose their victorious career. A let- 
ter from Smyrna, dated Sept. 5, states that they daily expected 
to learn of important events having occurred at Constantinople, 
towards which city the Egyptians were rapidly advancing, and 
must then have been within a few days march, as they passed 
Koukia 20 days before, and had been joined by the people every 
where in their progress. The government at Constantinople 
was in a most critical state. The cholera had made its appear- 
ance at Constantinople; the plague was on the decline. 

A battle between the fleets appears to have taken place—in 
which the Egyptians captured, or destroyed, a Turkish ship of 
the line, a frigate and three brigs. It happened between Cyprus 
and Rhodes, says the accoun:. 

If we may believe what appears in the German papers, the 
sultan Mahmoud intends appealing to the leading Christian 
powers for interference between him and his too powerful satrap 
the viceroy of Egypt. It would form a singular task, although 
many circumstances might render its acceptance a policy in the 
present position of eastern Europe. 

— re @ Oturm- 
PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. 

New York. Whole number of deaths for the last week 97— 
of which two were of cholera morbus. 

Baltimore is very healthy. Whole number of deaths last week 
only 34—of whom 9 were colored persons. One death was by 
cholera. 

Virginia. Several cases of cholera are said to have happened 
at Martinsburg. <A few also in Kanawha. 

Tarborough, N. C. On Friday last, some pickled oysters were 
brought to this place and offered for sale—our citizens partook 
freely of them, and from Friday night until Sunday night about 
40 cases of sickness, of the cholera morbus type, occurred in 
this place and vicinity, all of which originated from eating the 
oysters. Although some of the cases were very distressing and 
dangerous, happily none of them proved fatali—they are all of 
them either convalescent or perfectly recovered. [F'ree Press. 

In the week ending the 3lst ult. there were only three deaths 
by cholera at Edenton. 

Charleston. The intendant, in an address to the citizens, on 
the 9th inst. says that ten new cases of cholera had appeared 
on Folly Island, which were not confined to the passengers of 
the Amelia—but in persons who had never visited the brig, one 
of them a member of the city guard—intimating that the guard 
had become disaffected and resolved to leave the island; on 
which a reinforcement had been sent, with orders that the 
whole should remain, until relieved. ‘he address says—‘In 
addition to these measures, however, an application was made 
to col. Heilman, the U. 8. officer commanding this station, for 
2 portion of the troops under bis command. Col. H. declined 
compliance with this request, upon the ground that he has no 
authority to make such a disposition of his men, but he very 
cheerfully agreed to furnish us with guard boats, and to assist 
us in that way in the arrest of individuals who might escape 
from the island, and in the prevention of intercourse between 
the island and the city. It is proper to state, in conjunction 
with these matters, that information was received yesterday of 
the escape and return to the city, of two men who had been 
sent to the island in consequence of the violation of the qua- 
rantine law, and that the knowledge of this fact was the princi- 
pal ground of the application made to col. H.—Measures were 
immediately taken for the arrest of the men above alluded to. 
One of them named Speedlove, was arrested, and sent back 
yesterday afternoon. ‘The other named Wyse, has not yet been 
discovered; but proper officers are in pursuit of hii, and I 
have, moreover, offered a reward of fifty dollars for his appre- 
hension, so that he may be sent back to the island, and compel- 
led to submit to the laws which he has thus twice most daringly 
and shamefully infringed. In view of all these circumstances, 
and strongly convinced of the necessity of increased vigilance 
and exertion to prevent the introduction of cholera into the 
city, the committee have instructed me to say, that they not 
only have made, and will continue to make every effort in their 
power to prevent any intercourse between the island and the 
city and particularly the premature return of any of the indivi- 
duals now residing at the former, but that at the present aspect 
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of affairs—(having some reason to doubt the efficiency, if not 
the fidelity of the guard—knowing that two men escaped yes- 
terday, one of whom is now amongst us—and well knowing, 
also, the strong and prevailing anxiety of the passengers and 
crew of the Amelia to leave the island, and that some of them 
are even disposed to make desperate efforts to escape), it has 
become necessary to appeal for aid, in the enforcement of the 
laws, to the patriotism and public spirit of our citizens. For 
this purpose, application has been made to several public spirit- 
ed citizens, to act as leaders in their respective wards, and to 
organize guards to be put on duty this night. The great object 
of this service is to guard the wharves, and all other points of 
access to the city, with a view to the detection and arrest of 
any and every person who may possibly have succeeded in 
effecting his escape from Folly Island. The gentlemen applied 
to, have cheerfully consented to act—the wharves will be guard- 
ed by a sufficient number of patriotic citizens this night—and 
the same arrangement will be continued for as many nights as 
circumstances may require. I say will be continued, because I 
am sure, there can be no difficulty, in a matter so eminently in- 
volving the public welfare, to procure the assistance, for a few 
nights, of as many of our citizens as may be wanted for this 
laudable and honorable service.”’ 

The address further. states, that since the wreck of the Ame- 
lia, 42 cases and 15 deaths had happened on the island, includ- 
ing the wreckers. It expresses a hope that, the vessel being 
burned, “‘all the infectious matter in the wreck has been de- 
stroyed,’? &c. A postscript announces eight new cases and two 
deaths on the island, for the last 24 hours—that the “‘guard had 
removed to the other end of the island, notwithstanding the 
prohibition to the contrary, leaving the island in a comparatively 
unprotected state,”’ &e. 

We have thus, in extenso, noticed the address of the intend- 
ant, Mr. Pinckney—and hope, earnestly hope, that our late 
brother editor may ‘‘nullify”’ the cholera, and prevent its rava- 
ges in Charleston, by the energy which he has displayed. But 
we cannot believe that it is an infectious disease. 

At Folly Island, there were 6 cases and 2 deaths on the 10th; 
4 cases and 5 deaths on the llth; and no cases nor deaths on 
the 12th. 

Kentucky. The cholera has reached Frankfort—there had 
been 12 cases and 5 deaths, in 48 hours. A later account says 
that the disease was raging With great malignity, and that 28 
deaths had happened in one day! 

The disease still remained in Louisville—for the 24 hours end- 
ing on the 9th, there had been 3 deaths. Several deaths have 
happened in Lexington, and a board of health has been appoint- 
ed, &e. 

The Maysville Eagle of Nov. 15, says that the cholera was 
raging in that town and its vicinity—proving fatal in many cases, 
‘‘without distinction of persons.’? It seemed, however, to have 
assumed a milder form. 

Tennessee. Several “suspicious”? cases appeared in Nash- 
ville, and, since then, some ‘‘decided”’ ones of cholera. 

Cincinnati. During the week ending on the 8th instant, there 
were 47 deaths, 19 of which were by cholera. 

Mississippi. The cholera made its appearance at Natchez on 
the 23rd ult. and several had died of it. A number of fatal cases 
have occurred at Vicksburg. 

Missouri. We have pleasant accounts from St. Louis. The 
cholera was rapidly disappearing. It had raged dreadfully in 
this city. For several days, the deaths were 20 per day,ina 
population of about 6,000. 

Indiana. A good many cases of cholera have appeared at 
Madison, New Albany, &c. 

New Orleans. The ‘“*Emporium’’ of Nov. 1, though it does 
not state the number of deaths in New Orleans, says that the 
rate of them would totally depopulate the city in one year! 
They had been, for several preceding days, as we learn from 
other sources, more than one hundred per day—by the united 
force of yellow fever and cholera; the former chiefly attacking 
unacclimated persons, and the latter the colored inhabitants. 
We have hardly ever before heard of such an amount of mor- 
tality. The population of the parish New Orleans in 1830, was 
50,100—we do not know what proportion of this amount was 
located in the city proper. 

The number of bodies received at the burying grounds on the 
3lst October was 123. Such was the terror of the people that 
it was hardly possible to procure persons to inter the dead. 

In general, the cholera in New Orleans ends life in less than 
six hours, some die in half the time, and without having had any 
*‘premonitory symptom!’? The yellow fever had an uncom- 
monly malignant type: and the progress of these disorders was 
so rapid and appalling, that persons attacked were badly pro- 
vided for, and many perished for the want of proper attentions 
to them. 

There were thirteen deaths on board the steamboat Freedom, 
and thirty-six on board the Chief Justice Marshall, in their pas- 
sage down the Mississippi. 

On the Ist November the following article appeared in the 
““Argus’??— 


To the mayor and aldermen of New Orleans: ; 

GENTLEMEN, I have been just informed by several individuals 
of undoubted veracity, that at 5 o’clock, this evening, there were 
forty-five corpses remaining uninterred in the Protestant burial 
ground, and that there did not appear to be any possibility of 
these being interred hefore night, so that it # likely they may 
remain exposed all night and part of to-morrow. The same 
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genuiemen assert that those that were interred were thrown into 
trenches in the most careless manner, with scarcely six inches 
of earth over them. If this enormity is not immediately looked 
Into, a Worse plague than that which is now ravaging our city, will 
soon come upon us, the consequences of which are too appall- 
ing to dare to think of. 


An inhabitant of the faubourg St. Mary. 

Thursday evening, 6 o’clock. 

The New Orleans Bee, of the 3d instant, announces the death 
of 177 persons on the Ist, and 170 on the 2nd November. A let- 
terto a gentleman in Charleston, dated the 2d instant, states 
that they die faster than coffins can be made, and faster than 
they can be buried. “For the last four or five nights, there have 
been from 20 to 50 Jeft unburied. A new plan has been adopted 
for interring the dead, viz: digging a ditch, 50 feet long, 4 feet 
deep and 7 feet wide; to contain from 100 to 150 bodies, where 
the coffins are laid two tier deep; the bottom tier across the 
ditch, the top tier fore and aft; the first tier are all under water; 
they are then covered with mud, 18 inches to two feet from the 
surface. There can be seen in the grave yard one or two hun- 
dred coffins at one time uncovered—as they do not cover them 
until completely filled. Many poor familics are swept off en- 
tirely. | am aware of two families, one of 12, the other of 11, 
who have all died, and several composed of 5, 6 and 7 persons. 
The sickness is worse than any season ever before known. In 
1822 the greatest number of deaths in one day was 42: and that 
is considered the worst year ever known before this. You ean 
form no idea of the misery which exists among the poor. You 
would hardly believe me were I to state it truly. What I have 
written you may depend upon as true. { understand that the ar- 
tillery companies are to discharge their pieces throughout the 
city, to endeavor to purify the air.” : 

The following extract is from a letter dated Ist inst.—‘*The 
yellow fever and cholera are raging most violently. The mor- 
tality frightfully great—beyond all precedent. The day before 
yesterday 113 deaths—yesterday 150—and to-day upwards of 200. 
It is impossible to bury them as fast as they are taken to the 
commons. ‘Twelve in one house died to-day of the cholera, all 
well yesterday, and some of them I conversed with. General 
Farrow is no more, he died last night—he went to bed at 10 
o’clock, apparently well, and at one was a corpse, of the cho- 
lera.’’ 

Extract from another, dated Nov. 2nd—‘*At this moment, 
(half past 8 o’clock, P. M.) a whole square on the Levee, be- 
tween St. Philip and Duniaine streets, is in flames. They are 
burning tar in all the streets and yards, and firing guns in all di- 
rections to purify the atmosphere.’’ 

Among the deaths in New Orleans was that of Thomas F. 
MeCaleb, esq. secretary of state; and Join Penrice, esq. editor 
of the Louisiana Advertiser. 

A letter dated Nov. 2. says—‘*The inhabitants are completely 
panic struck—bon. fires of tar and pitch are now burning in every 
street, and continual firing of cannon; whut effect all this will 
have upon the atmosphere remains to be seen. Yesterday, at 
night, there remained nearly 150 corpse unburied in the church 
yard.”’ 

The New Orleans Price Current of the 3rd says—We have 
been informed that the epidemic has declared itself on the plan- 
tations, and already the most dreadful apprehensions are enter- 
tained, as well for the lives of the slaves as for the sugar crop, 
for this is the grinding and boiling season, when delay is irre- 
trievable loss, perhaps pecuniary ruin—but we flatter ourselves 
that things may take a better turn; the disease is known, and 
we have been admonished for years that it was approaching: we 
trust that preparation has been made for it, and that the prover- 
bial energy of the planters of Louisiana, may enable them, under 
Providence, to bear their misfortunes with fortitude. 

From the Emporium of Nov. 5. {73-With a profusion of the 
pecuniary resources of the city at his command, what excuse 
ean now be made by the mayor of this city for further inertness 
and listlessness? 


The people are in astate of suffering, despondency and ex- 
citement unparalleled in the history of the city. ‘*Death on the 
pale horse”? for the last ten days has been rapidly engaged in the 


indiscriminate work of slaughter. Not less than eighteen hun- 
dred individuals have perished since the commencement of the 
disease. Abuses of a most flagrant character exist, which no 
effort of the proper authority seems to correct, and unless speedy 
measures are taken forthwith to purify the atmosphere of the 
eemetries, A worse scourge than ever visited the human race 
will add its horrors to the pests of yellow fever and cholera with 
which we are sorely afflicted. 

Should further delay ensue it will be impossible to predict the 
fatal consequences. Let our wealthy, active and philanthropic 
citizens look to these matters. ‘They are fraught with ominous 
import to the prosperity of the city as well as to human life. 

A letter estimates the total deaths of the week ending on the 
Ist instant, at upwards of one thousand, a mortality greatly ex- 
ceeding any thing that has been before witnessed in this coun- 
trv. The bodies were brought to the grave yards in such rapid 
succession that it was found impossible to dispose of them dur- 
ing the day, and many were left for burial on the succeeding day. 
Some of the physicians contend that the disease which carries 
off so many is not the Asiatic cholera, but the common cholera 
morbus of the country, aggravated by the unfavorable state of 
the weather! Byothers it is called the “cold plague.’? The 
Courier of the 2d instant says that “the rich and the poor, the 


temperate and the intemperate, equally fall vietims to its bane 
ful influence.’ The yellow fever prevails, but only in a com. 
paratively limited degree. 

The branch of the bank of the United States, at New Orleans 
appropriated one thousand dollars for the relief of the sick and 
indigent of the city—and promptly accommodated the city cor- 
poration with all that was asked for. 

: Further accounts. 

It is said that the bakers had closed their-bakeries and the 
butchers ceased to furnish meat, because of the great mortality 
among their hands. Happy are they who have the means of ob- 
taining food! The stock of rice was nearly exhausted, but flour 
was plenty. It was reported that many dead bodies had been 
sunk in the river, as the most convenient way of disposing of 
them. But ina season so appalling, great allowances must be 


made for exaggerated reports. The major part of those who die 
ure slaves. 


The following list of interments at New Orleans is from the 
Mobile Commercial Register of Nov. Sth, in which it is given on 
the authority of a private letter from New Orleans, dated No 
vember 2d. 

Friday 26th October 

Saturday 27th * 

Sunday 28th 

Monday 29th = ** 

Tuesday 30th =“ 160 

Wednesday 31st ** ‘ 165 

Thursday lst November 230 

1,070 

It is intimated that all the deaths were not included even in 
these fearful aggregates—and said that some of the coffins were 
sugar boxes, that many were put into ditches uncotfined—others 
covered up in the swamps and woods, &c. The idea seems ge- 
neral that two hundred a day had died! 

Cosi of cholera. In New York, there was appointed a special 
medical committee of eight physicians during the prevalence of 
the cholera. The president of this board received $25 per day 
his whole receipts were $1,525. The other members received 
$15 per day. The aggregate of their compensation was $7,000. 

The attendant physicians at the several hospitals, and thei: 
assistants. who periled their lives by continued exposure and 
unmitigated labor, received various sums, from 8600 to 8350. 

The whole expenditures of the city of New York on account 
of the cholera, were 8110,000; of which nearly $10,000 in Jum 
ber will be available. One hundred thousand dollars at least 
were expended, besides the private contributions. 

Cholera at Paris. They have remarked in Paris, says the 
Literary Gazette, that almost all the persons who were devoted 
to research in ancient manuscripts, autographs, &c. have fallen 
victims to the malady. Also that fleas, (Qu. flies), have disap 
peared where the Cholera rages. 


105 
145 
127 
138 


New Orleans, November 4, 1832. 

The hand of the Most High has been laid heavily on our de- 
voted city: the deaths for the last ten days by cholera and the 
yellow fever having been about three hundred aday. In a vast 
number of cases the cholera took off its. victims in two, three, 
four and five hours, many falling down in the streets and ex 
piring in twenty or twenty-five minutes. A sufficient numbe: 
of laborers cannot be procured to dig the graves, so that it is no 
uncommon sight to see one to two hundred bodies lying in th 
grave yards for days and nights, some with coffins, others with 
out. Our city is now nearly deserted by its inhabitants.’’ 

New Orleans, November 6, 1832. 

“Tn the two burying grounds there are now lying unburied and 
exposed tothe weather upwards of 200 bodies that have been there 
for several days, it being difficult to procure persons to deposit 
them in the earth. Lcould go on with many other similar dis 
tressing circumstances, but must leave the relation to another 
time.”? 

The Mobile Register of the 9th inst. says:— 

‘The mail due from New Orleans yesterda; in the 
evening, but furnished only a single paper. The accounts ol 
the cholera shew no abatement in the disease, and from gen- 
tlemen who came passengers in the state, we learn that it was 
attacking the better classes, and that several highly respectable 
citizens had fallen victims,—among them we deeply regret to 
notice Mr. Penrice, the editor of the Louisiana Advertiser,—and 
Mr. MecCaleb, the secretary of state for the state of Louisiana. 
The number of daily interments at the grave yards, do not ap- 
pear to have been increased, since our last intelligence,—Dbut 
they are represented to exceed 200. From the report of the sex 
tons, for the eight days, ending on the evening of the 6th, the 
number of burials exceeded 1,100; and the population does not, 
at this time probably, exceed 35,000. This statement does not 
include the interments at the port, and in private lots, in the 
vicinity of the city, which would probably increase the whole 
number, to at least 1,500. We recoilected nothing in the history 
of epidemics in this country that approaches this frightful de- 
struction of huinan life. 

Another account gives a Jong list of respectable persons who 
had died—and the Covington, (Lou.) Palladium of the 3d inst. 
remarks, that the price for grave digging in New Orleans 1s »:2 
dollars per day;—that nurses demand ten dollars per day;—and 
are not in many instances to be had, even for that exhorbitant 
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bane. The public institutions and wealthy individuals in New Or- ) was their abject condition, than even a worm-eaten biscuit was 
com- Jeans, had, with great liberality, furnished means for the relief] caught at with avidity, and the blessing of heaven invoked on 
of the sick and interment of the dead—so far as money would | the donor. A vessel from Lisbon, laden with provision for the 
leans, obtain them. One of the masonic lodges had given 1,200 dol- | sufferers had been spoken by a cruiser, and was afterwards 
k and jars, others considerable sums. : run over in the night, by another vessel and sunk, by which 
y cor- It seems that nurses and grave diggers cannot be had in suffi- | these unhappy beings were deprived of the timely relief of which 
cient numbers, at any price, she weuld otherwise have been the bearer. 
a ® BD Qt — ostte 
id the ' FL HE CHOLERA. : The Boston Courier introduced the subject of relief for the 
rtality The following thrilling and splendid language is taken from a Cape de Verd sufferers, with the following remarks—excellent 
of ob- Jetter written by Samuel B. Smith, surgeon in the United States alike in diction and sentiment, 
t flour army at Fort Armstrong, to capt. Wilson, and published in the Famine—In the present state of the world, when commerce 
been Intelligencer. He is describing the appearance of a soldier WhO | extends to almost every corner, there can be no general famine. 
sing of died oi cholera, and commenting on that fearful plague: . In Ireland, indeed, men starve in the midst of abundance, but 
ust he The face was sunken, as if wasted by lingering consumption; | this is owing to human agency, and not to the season, for grain is 
ho die perfectly angular, and rendered peculiarly ghastly by the com-| always exported. It would be a shame to the Christian and to the 
plete removal of all the soft solids, and their places supplied by | commercial world, if a whole population, confined to an island 
m the dark wey —- — the os and -y were Mule vera and without means of emigration, should be left to perish. The 
i on wrinkle - = 1en pom Baw va oot 7 — on df the y coallew accounts from the Cape de Verds show that the whole popula- 
d No fallen to the bottom of their orbs, and evinced a glaring vitality, | tion must die in the misery that Dante has made immortal in 
but without mobility; and the surface of the body was cold and Ugolino, unless speedily relieved. If one of these starving 
105 bedewed with an eely exudation. J stood gazing in mute horror | wretches should appear personally before us, every hand would 
145 upon the revolting object, when a sudden spasm re his | be open to aid him; but it is a better kind of sympathy that we 
197 limbs caused him to screech in a voice so unearthly, that hess feel for a distant object—it is true charity when we do not re- 
138 voluntarily covered my ears with my hands. The open St! lieve misery to escape the sight of an object that distresses us. 
160 stimuli, both externally and internally applied for one Of A Sastas’ There is no situation in which a man so completely executes 
163 made no impression upon him, and he expired in the tt . our. | his destiny as when he relieves others. Newton, when he dis- 
939 In the succeeding fifty hours, many men were removed in @| covered the universal principle of gravitation, was not so great 
> manner equally distressing. It would be needless to enumerate | 4 spectacle of the moral sublime, as the poor Samaritan who 
070 all the probable and possible remedies that were uncea: ingly relieved him that was deserted by the priest and Levite. 
Tie to employed, in vain, for their relief. They were as water poure d Charity, it is said, begins at home, but good people have al- 
+ tw upon the sand. I had witnessed expiring nature in almost eve TY | ways given it a liberal construction. Our home is not confined 
y= a form, but had hitherto been sustained by the beliet that my pro- to our hearths. The earth is our long home, and all men are 
ms ge- fession was a lofty intelligence, inadequate only from somé ne- | our borthers. It well becomes, therefore, the large and re- 
glected counteracting forces; but here all self-sufficiency was spectable division of our great family that occupies this city, and 
special utterly subdued: the throne yd science was cast down! A dark | whose charities are known over the world, to “shake the over- 
cane of spirit, adverse to human life, had gained admission to the inmost} Hus’? of their garners to their Adamite relatives at the Cape 
7 place, and with malign joy dissipated, with a prodigality known | de Verds. 
aaited only a demon’s heart, all that had been given to man, by a] «J am a man—and feel for all mankind,” is the great senti- 
87,000, bounti ul oe 0a, oxprens a nearness to himself. oa, | ment of Terence, who is secure of immortality, if all should be 
d their With s bh eeply castigated spirit, 1 pondered in solitude over | Jost that he ever wrote beside. But this sentiment is oftener on 
ire and this superhuman calamity. [t was evident that all the & at) the lips than in the heart, and too seldom it communicates an 
350). functions “ ere _— ome. Che lungs generated a ne at; impulse to the hand. It is easy to talk, butthe test of doctrine is, 
eases the liver BE crete no bile; the stomach no — k idne ys iodo. “How much do you pity me, haif a dolar??? said a sufferer 
n Jum yet salt; the pwn nervous fluid; whilst the « ane > o ase toone of the world’s comforters. ‘There is seldom a chance 
Dla as great ventral cavity poured out life as froma mighty ountain: better than that which now offers for contributing a mite or a 
Whence this excessive exudation? It can only be the grand | talent in the best of charities, where it cannot be converted to 
ys the constituents of the blood—soda and fabrina. rreenthpty Say uses little thought of by the donors. The committee of re- 
peated the business of life is ended. . he heart feebly exsays a ast On- | lief will receive what is offered; and if any love rather to give 
» fallen ward impulse, and the muscles, like dy mag worms, wr athe Mg before men, they can drop their hard coin in the silver basins at 
, disap themselves; but both are mere convulsive mov ements from the | the churches, and get some satisfaction from public notice, 
withdrawal of their accustomed supplies from the blood. How | write they hear that hardest of all sounds, the last jingle of 
impotent are all efforts to re-create this vital fluid, when the] gneir money. Dean Swift, who was but an irreverent preacher, 
great intelligencies allotted for its elaboration are quiescent? | caid ina charity sermon, what we will incorporate in ours—He 
1832. Will the combination of salt and water be a kind substitute for] that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord—you hear, my 
our de- this beautiful compound, resulting from the harmonious opera- friends, (continued he), the condition of these loans; if you like 
ind the tion of many systems? Surely not. Will we take the same | tne security—down with your dust.” 
| a vast fluid from him who can spare it, and transfuse it into him who . eae 
, three, is destitute? Even this is hopeless: for no two beings accord so : oe ’ 
ind ex nearly as to make the blood of one acceptable to vessels uncon- SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
number cerned in its formation. This doctrine once admitted, perpetual We find the following notice of this distinguished individual 
it is no terrene existence would no longer be a physical impossibility. | jn the Liverpool Albion of the Ist of last month. 
r in thi **Thou shalt surely die,’’ has been pronounced by Him who con- Died, on Friday, 2ist ult. at Abbotsford, sir Walter Seott, 
rs With- trols all destinies, and one heart alone must struggle against the | part. Sir Walter was born onthe 15th of August, 1771, and, 
9 untiring agents provided for its final subjugation. Collapsed consequently, died in his 62d year. THe was the eldest son of 
1832. cholera is, therefore, justly speaking, that approximation to} Walter Scott. esq. writer to the signet in Edinburg; his mother 
ied and death, from-which there is no appeal. was the daughter of David Rutherford, esq. an able and popular 
en there Ott practitioner of the same, (the legal), profession. She was the 
deposit THE CAPE DE VERD ISLANDS. authoress ofsome poems, and acquainted with Burns, Blacklock 
ilar dis About 7,000 dollars were collected in the churches, or sub-| and Allan Ramsay. It is not unreasonable to suppose, that 
another scribed by individuals of Boston, for the relief of the people of | from her he first formed his poetical taste; another illustration 
these islands—1,827 at Portland, 350 at Penobscot, 130 at Gor- | of the assertion, that to our mothers are we mainly indebted 
. hain, 300 at Hallowell, 171 at Augusta, 348 at Bangor, 50 at East! for the early bent and ultimate tendency of character. Sir W. 
in the Bradford, 100 at Ipswich, and 32 from persons employed in the | early discovered a love of poetry and legendary lore, and the fact 
sunts of cotton factory there; 15 at East Cambridge, 34 at Malden, 137] of his being born lame gave him opportunities of indulging in 
m geli- at Medford, 134 at ‘Taunton, 584 at Newburyport and Newbury, | his poetic fancies. There is an exquisite passage in one of 
it it was 350 at Charlestown. his poetical tales, (Rokeby, we think), in which he describes, 
pectable The amount of contributions from various quarters of New | with all the power that arises from individual feeling, the 
‘egret to England for the Cape de Verd sufferers, is nearly $15,000. tendency of the young poctical mind, such as we may imagine 
>r,—and The collections in New York were about $5,000—chiefly | himseif to have felt them. Mr. Scott was educated at the high 
uisiana. made in the churches. In Philadelphia 7,000 dollars. Wilming- | school, Edinburg, and afterwards served his time to the profes 
nOt ap’ ton, Del. had forwarded 200 barrels of corn meal. sion of the law. He was,in July, 1792, called to the Scottish 
ce,—but The Richmond committee for the relief of the Cape de Verd | bar, and, throngh the influence of the head of the Scott family, 
the sex sufferers acknowledge the receipt of $607, including $107 con- | the duke of Bucclengh, he was nominated sheriff deputy of Sel 
6th, the tributed in the Monumental church, and a contribution of $33 | kirkshire, and in March, 1806, obtained the place of one of the 
loes not, in the Roman Catholic chapel. principal clerks of session in Scotland. In 1798,he married 
foes not From the Norfolk Beacon of November 14. The brig Funchal, | Miss Carpenter, by whom he has left several children. The 
s, in the captain Moniz, arrived in Hampton roads from Madeira, via} Fox administration confirmed an intended appointment of their 
C whole Isle of May, having sailed from the latter 27th October, brings in- | predeeessors in the person of Mr. Scott, without reference to 
2 history telligence strongly confirmatory ofthe distressed condition of the | his politics, which were tory, by appointing him to the situation 
htful de- Cape de Verd Islands generally, from the awful calamity of fa-| of the clerk of the sessions. The first productions of Mr. Scott, 
mine. An intelligent passenger, with whom we have had an | were two ballads from the German, ‘The Chase,’ and ‘William 
ons who interview, states that the condition of the islanders has not}! and Mary,’ published anonymously. ‘Goetz of Berlenchingen,’ 
3d inst. been at all exaggerated, in the accounts previously received in | a tragedy. also from the Gerfhan, appeared in 1799; and, about 
ins 18 oo the United States, and that the benedictions of thousands will | the same time, he contributed two ballads, ‘The Eve of St. 
L735 be poured forth for the timely relief sent from our country. Join’ and ‘Gienfinless,’ to ‘Lewis’s Tales of Wonder.’ His 
sorbitant In Brava and Fogo the distress was most calamitous: within a| next was ‘The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ in 1809, 
few months 200 persons had perished there by famine, and such 
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published in 1804; this was followed next year by ‘The Lay of 


the Last Minstrel,’ afterwards succeeded by ‘Marmion,’ in 1808: 
‘The Lady of the Lake’ in 1810, the most popular of his poetical 
productions: ‘The Vision of Don Roderick’ in 1811; in 1812, 
*Rokeby:’ ‘The Lord of the Isles’ in 1814, and ‘Waterloo’ 
soon after. These are his principal poetical works. In addition 
to these, sir Walter published “Che Border Antiquities of Eng- 
Jand and Scotland,’ and also edited the works of Dryden, So- 
mer’s Tracts, Sadler’s State Papers, Miss Seward’s works, and 
those of Swift; he besides conducted the Edinburg Annual Re- 
gister. We need only allude in this brief sketch to that splendid 
collection of novels, known by the name of the first of them 
which appeared, ‘Waverley’ series. No contemporary author 
has written so much, and, certainly few so well: he created a 
new world of fiction, founded on the spirit of history rather than 
its letter; and, if he has been guilty of occasional deviation from 
the beaten path of fact, yet how much is due to one who has 
made the dry study of antiquarianisin and history both accepta- 
ble and delighted! 

Sir W. 8. obtained his baronetcy shortly after the accession of 
George IV. who paid literature the high compliment of bestow- 
ing upon one of its principal living ornaments the first creation 
of the title by the monarch. We need not detail the proceed- 
ings which arose out of the embarrassment of the northern book- 
selling company, out of which sir Walter’s pecuniary difficul- 
ties arose; it is only necessary to allude to them now as there- 
out arose the general avowal of that secret which the world had 
already pretty well made up its mind about—that sir W. S. was 
the “Great Unknown,” the author of Waverley. Last year, the 
venerable poet under the advice of his physicians, tried the air 
of Italy for the benefit of his health. While on his way back to 
England from the sunny climate of the south, he was attacked 
by a paralytic stroke which laid prostrate the mighty energies of 
his mind; and, after a short delay in London, he felt desirous of 
proceeding to Abbotsford, his home, where he was desirous of 
breathing his last—a wish that Providence allowed—in the arms 
of the members of his afflicted family. Vale in eternum vale! 
The following painful statement appears in the Times:—‘‘Sir 
Walter Scott has died the victim of his zealous desires and ex- 
cessive exertions to pay his debts. His remarkably robust frame 
and resolute mind could not stand before the Herculean task 
which he undertook, in the latter years of his life, forthe sake 
of satisfying the demands of his creditors and gratifying his own 
feelings of independence. He has paid the debt of nature be- 
fore he could that of his mere forbearing creditors. After de- 
voting all his property to the former purposes, (with the excep- 
tion of Abbotsford, which is entailed on his eldest son), his es- 
tates will still be 60 to £80,000 in debt. ‘To meet this his only 
available assests are his household furniture, his books, a few 
unfinished manuscripts and letters, which will compose ten 
volumes of correspondence with nearly all the literary charac- 
ters of his time. These, of course will be given to his cre- 
ditors, as directed by his will; but his unmarried daughter, who 
accompanied him to Italy, and the younger branches of his fa- 
mily, will thus be left without a farthing of pecuniary interest 
in the munificent and glorious legacy which their illustrious fa- 
ther has left to his country and to mankind. Even the paternal 
estate of Abbotsford, which is richer in classical recollections 
than in landed or material value, can be brought to the hammer 
by the creditors of sir Walter. We have already stated, that 
it is entailed on sir Walter’s eldest son, but as the illustrious 
baronet was not solvent, though he thought himself so at the 
time when the entail was made, (namely, at the marriage of 
Mr. Scott), the deed of entail, of course, became invalid, and 
the property has hitherto remained untouched, only on an un- 
dertaking from sir Walter, that if he was, ultimately, unable to 
pay twenty shillings in the pound, this last sacrifice was to be 
made to the law, and to his honorable resolution to answer all 
demands, but not till this inability had been established by his 
death in a state of insolvency.”’ 

MO Otc 
REVOLUTIONARIES. 

The following is an extract of a letter from the late hon. judge 
Peters to col. John ‘Trumbull, respecting the late gen. Thomas 
Robinson, of Naaman’s creck, Delaware. 

A day or two previous to the battle of Brandywine, he (col. 
T’. Robinson) was selected by general Washington to command 
a picked corps of two hundred and fifty men, well officered, 
with orders to reconnoitre and procure intelligence of the march 
and position of the enemy, which could not be obtained by other 
means ina disaffected part of the country. He advanced with 
all the precaution possible, but approached too near its main 
body, ora strong advance, sending off light horsemen frequently, 
with information, to the general, through both night and day. 
At length he was pressed on, and was obliged to sustain a pow- 
erful attack. He drew up his command behind the wall of a 
burial ground, and coolly waiting the onset, reserved his fire till 
the enemy was within thirty yards. He then gave a well di- 
rected discharge, and mowed down great numbers of the foe. 

But he met with a severe retaliation; for a strong corps was 
detached to intercept him, and through superior numbers he had 
to cut his way. His color was taken, or nearly so, but rescued 
by unexampled prowess in himself and some of his detachment. 
In this struggle he received a wound, of which, though not 
slight, he was unconscious, till he began to bear off the trophy. 
Pervarios causus per tot discrimina rerum, he brought off the 
remnant of his brave but unfortunate corps. He returned to our 
army with only thirty of his companions, ‘he general’s anxieties 
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were highly wrought up, and he waited on the bank of the Bran- 
dywine, viewing with poignant solicitude the passage of the smal! 
remains of his chosen detachment, wading more than knee deep 
through the stream. For Robinson he always had a persona} 
esteem; but the fate of his gallant associates the most deeply 
affected his sensibilities. You know how magnanimously the 
general could, in most instances, control his feelings, insomuch 
that adversity seemed to have no power over his conduct or 
continuance: but on this occasion his usual habit of checking 
his sensations forsook him. He spurred his horse into the stream, 
drew up in contact with Robinson, threw his arms round him in 
a paroxysm of fervid affection, and marked approbation, mixed 
with penetrating regrets. ‘The colonel has often told me, that 
he was more overcome by this unexpected reception, than by 
all the toils and dangers he had passed. Bleeding with wounds, 
almost prostrate with fatigue, and nearly incapable before this 
to sit on his horse, he with difficulty maintained his seat. What 
a moment of rapture for an honorably, yet inevitably defeated 
soldier! 

At New London, Connecticut, the follewing inscription is 
found on a grave-stone: ‘fon the 20th of October, 1781, 4,000 
English fell upon this town with fire and sword—700 Americans 
defended the fort fora whole day; but in the evening, about 4 
o’clock, it was taken. The commander of the besieged deliver- 
ed up his sword to an Englishmen, who immediately stabhed him; 
all his comrades were put to the sword. A line of powder was 
then laid from the magazine of the fort to the sea, there to be 
lighted, thus to blow the fort up into the air. William Hotman, 
who lay not far distant, wounded by three strokes of the bayonet 
in his body, beheld it, and said to one of his wounded friends 
who was still also alive, ‘we will endeavor to crawl to this line; 
we will completely wet the powder with our blood; thus will we, 
with the life that remains in us, save the fort and the magazine, 
and perhaps a few of our comrades, who are only wounded.’ He 
alone had strength to accomplish this noble design. In his 
thirtieth year he died on the powder which he overflowed with 
his blood. His friends, and seven of his wounded companions, 
by that means had their lives preserved. (After this simple 
narrative, are the following words in large characters): ‘Here 
rests William Hotman.’ ”’ 

2h OD Bt 

ENGLISH GLOVE TRADE. 
From the N. York Advocate. 

The following article, taken from a London paper, received 
by the latest arrivals, addresses itself with considerable force 
to our mechanics. We ask them to read it, and they will see 
in it, What is to be their fate, should our present rulers adopt 
the principle which has brought the ruin complained of, upon 
the glove makers of England. That class of mechanics have, by 
the repeal of the duty on gloves, been left a prey to the French 
glove makers. So it would be in this country with our me- 
chanics—our hatters for instance, if the duty on hats should be 
so reduced as to letin English hats—our tailors, if the protecting 
duty were to be removed from ready made clothing. We are 
the more anxious to spread these things, because we receive in- 
dications that some attempt is again to be made upon the pro 
tective principle. ‘The Richmond Enquirer harps upon the sub 
ject, and insists upon it, that the president and his advisers are 
in favor of a repeal of the tariff. Fellow citizens of the mecha- 
nical classes, look to your interests; the political excitement of 
the day has passed off; you have now time calmly to sit down 
and think for yourselves, and be assured there is occasion to 
fear fer your workshops. If your are not on the watch tower, 
you may be where the English glove makers are before you are 
aware of it. Once more we say, look out. 

The glove trade. Two years ago the newspapers told us, in 
speaking of the glove trade, that ‘‘the price of skins had risen so 
much in France, that the glove manufacturers of that country 
could not compete successfully with the English glovers.’’— 
Now, it may be asserted, without any fear of contradiction, 
that this information was a gross falsehood, and that it wasso, 
the events of the two last years have fullyconfirmed. Our 
own glove manufacturers, both at Worcester and Yeovil, the 
two great seats of the glove trade in England, have during that 
period been complaining and petitioning parliament for a return 
to the prohibitory system, to the good old protecting laws, 
which enabled the industrious English artizan to earn a liveli- 
hood for himself and his family by his own industry, which en- 
abled the English women and children to be industriously, use- 
fully and profitably employed; whereas, we have been, since 
the year 1825, painfully obliged, from the immense importation 
of foreign kid gloves, to see our former industrious glovers be 
come paupers, our manufacturers ruined, and for what? Why, 
to enable French artizans to be employed and to send to Eng 
land hundreds of thousands of pairs of gloves, as the following 
statement will testify. 

Before the year 1826 there were no French gloves legally 
imported into England; those that were worn here were in- 
variably smuggled. In that year the number of pairs imported 
were 477,107; in 1827 the number of pairs was 865,176 that is, 
nearly double; in 1828 the number was 1,203,024, nearly treble 
that of 1826; and in 1829 it was 865,300. The duty on gloves 
imported is for men’s five shillings per dozen pairs, and for wo- 
men’s four shillings per dozen pairs. 

Official return of the number of dozen pairs of foreign gloves, 
imported in 1828, 1829 and 1830, and the amount of duty re- 
| ceived:— 
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Habits. Men’s. Women’s. Duty. 
1828 ~ 69,564 27,668 3,025 £21,633 3s. 8d. 
1829 45,679 23,535 2,711 15,510 15 9 
1830 62,925 25,013 3,187 19,488 1 7 
Quarter ending April 5— 
1831 19,132 10,505 881 £6,529 9s. 4d. 


From this statement, it will be admitted, the British maker 
does not complain of the foreign influx without reason, and 
there are to be added to this the quantities of gloves illicitly 
introduced, a traffic which there is reason to believe has been 
carried on to a considerable extent. 

— 9B OD Ot — 
COTTON BAGGING. 

An extensive establishment for manufacturing bale rope, 
twine and bagging, by machinery and steam power, has just 
commenced operations in Newport, Kentucky,opposite this city. 
The proprietors are men of property, intelligence and enterprise. 
They were incorporated last winter by the Kentucky legislature, 
and a safe and liberal charter conferred upon them. In the 
course of the season, they have made such progress as to have 
commenced the manufacture of bale-rope twine and bagging. 
The specimens of the latter, which have been examined by 
competent judges, are pronounced very superior to the article 
produced by manual labor. Itis strong, compact, and uniform 
in its texture, weighing but twenty-six ounces to the yard. No 
doubt is entertained now of the practical success of this mode of 
manufacturing bagging of hemp, though heretofore it has been 
considered as a Visionary speculation. 

Hemp is a great staple product of Kentucky, and is cultivated 
for export. ‘That state is deeply interested in the success of 
this experiment; for, if it fully succeeds, it enables her to ex- 
port the fabric instead of the staple: thus securing to her own 
citizens, the benefit of the manufacture as well as that of the 
culture. Her own consumption is but.trifling so that almost the 
whole article will be for export, and, in its manufactured state, 
she will gain very considerably in the reduction of freight. The 
whole operation will serve to elucidate the excellence of the 
American System, and its beneficial results to the great pro- 
ducers who cultivate the soil, with whose labors all comfort and 
wealth originate. 

This establishment, with its present machinery, is calculated 
to manufacture four hundred and fifty tons of hemp annually. 
The company contemplate extending their works so as to ma- 
nufacture Kentucky jean, and to add to them a manufactory for 
drawing sheet and pipe lead. The material for all is produced 
in the west, and can be conveyed to Cincinnati with especial 
facility and cheapness; and with equal facility and cheapness, 
the manufactured article can be distributed whenever it may 
become an article of consumption; when to these are added, 
the abundance and cheapness of provisions, the continual ra- 
pid increase of an industrious and hardy population from Eu. 
rope, as well as from all parts of our own country, and the un- 
tring spirit of enterprise diffused through the whole, it would 
seem plain that no point could be selected better adapted to the 
purpose of such manutlactorics, than that where this is located. 

[ Cincinnat: Gazette, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The late contests between parties in Charleston were carried 
on with extraordinary bitterness, and the use of means to obtain 
votes was almost enough to disgust one with the right of suf- 
frage itself! Persons were kidnapped, and kept prisoners, until 
the election was over, or others were retained in the highest 
state of excitement and excess, for several days previous, for 
the sake of their vote and influence on the day of trial! And 
so far had acts of violence proceeded, that the leaders of the 
adverse political parties entered into a formal treaty, declaring 
certain things which neither party should be guilty of doing! 
But the excitement remained, though the election was over, of 
which the following letter gives a lively account. It is said to 
have been written by a native of New York, now resident in 
the south. 

Charleston, Oct. 12, 1832. 

We are having pretty warm times here, and I presume you 
will have learned before this reaches you that the nullifiers have 
gained the late elections, in which was involved all our hopes of 
preserving the union. Nullification will therefore be down upon 
us in a little while. The union party strained every nerve to 
avert the calamity, but in vain. They were defeated in Charles- 
ton by about 130 majority. The fact is, the union party is the 
strongest and the most respectable, but the nullies are the rab- 
ble, and are, however, headed by some men of first rate abilities. 
For two weeks prior to the election, we had “all sorts of times”’ 
here. Each party had public meetings and suppers every night. 
—The first meeting I attended was on Friday—union, of course. 
There was much eloquent speaking on the occasion, from such 
nen, for example, as col. Drayton, J. R. Poinsett, J. L. Petti- 
gru, &e. On Saturday, our party had another meeting and sup- 
per, and as some of them were returning, they were attacked 
with clubs, &c. by a mob of nullifiers. The union men, not 
dreaming of an attack, were altogether unprepared, but they 
soon rallied, and by breaking off the branches of a number of 
trees in the neighborhood, they armed themselves, made one 
body, formed a line, and declared themselves ready for battle, 
but through the persuasions of the leading men of both parties, 
all were induced to retire home. 

During the whole of Sunday, both parties kept open houses, 
and the union party had a mecting in consequence of hearing 





that the nullies had twenty-seven of our men drunk and locked 


up. A committee was dispatched to them, giving them till five 
o’clock to release their prisoners, and threatening, if they did 
not, that the house in which they were confined should be razed 
to the ground.—Hooks, &c. were deliberately procured for the 
purpose, and the nullifiers, seeing our determination, gave up 
the miserable men they had captured. 

On Monday evening, each party had another meeting and 
supper. In the course of the evening, Mr. Pettigru, of the 
union party, received a note from gen. Hayne, of the nullifiers, 
requesting that the unionists shoald return home through Meet- 
ing street, as both parties might come in contact again and bluod 
ensue. Mr. Pettigru’s answer was, that the union party was bet- 
ter prepared for an attack than on the previous evening, and 
they would go which way they chose. After this message was 
sent back, Mr. Poinsett addressed the union party, requesting 
them as they retired to do so in a body, to arm themselves well, 
and for every union man to wear a white badge on his heft arm; 
for which purpose they sent out and bought a white piece ot 
muslin, and tore it into strips. He also requested them not to 
make the attack, but, if assaulted, to defend themselves at the 
hazard of their lives.—Thanks to Divine Providence, we were 
spared the conflict. 

From the above hasty sketch you can form some idea of the 
manner in which party spirit rages in this quarter. The contest 
is now over, and for a short time at least, we shall have quiet. 
God alone foresees the result of this rebellion against the union. 

It was strongly reported last week, that the custom house at 
Charleston had been torn down, and col. Drayton and others 
compelled to fly for their lives, &c. but nobody knew from 
whence the report came, and no one believed it. 

It was also said, that supplies of arms and other munitions of 
war were being sent to Charleston, on account of the local 
authorities of the state—that the secretary of the navy had or- 
dered several revenue cutters to take a position in the neighbor- 
hood of Charleston, and that some heavier armed vessels would 
speedily follow them—for all which, we believe, there was no 
soit of foundation. These, or other like reports, however, in- 
duced the following publication in the “Globe” of the 17th, 
which may be deemed official: 

‘We perceive that the opposition prints are giving, as intelli- 
gence, intimations spread abroad by the Telegraph, to make the 
impression that the president is taking measures to blockade 
the port of Charleston, by revenue cutters, and is marching 
troops to make war upon the nullifiers. ‘There is not the slight- 
est pretext for the supposition, that any one considers such pre- 
cautions necessary to secure the collection of the revenue. 
No resistance, by force, to the due administration of the laws, is 
apprehended.”? 

With reference to the celebrated “bond case,” the Charleston 
Mercury says— 

The United States, it seems, though they succeeded in obtain- 
ing a judgment against Messrs. Holmes and Mazyck, have found 
it impossible to make the money. <A house of Mr. Holmes was 
some time since Jevied upon by the marshal, put up for sale, 
and knocked off to a state-rights man, who refused to comply 
with the terms of sale, on the ground of the unconstitutionality 
of the tariff laws. 

After much consultation and deliberation among the officers 
of the government, the house was again put up for sale yester- 
day, on account and risk of the former purchaser, but not a sin- 
gle bid could be obtained. Such is the state of public opinion 
here in respect to the tariff. It has been already practically 
nullified by public opinion. We ought to add, that the bond in 
this case was given for duties on an importation of coarse wool- 
lens, in which the duties were imposed so exclusively for pro- 
tection as to be prohibitory, and that the goods in question were 
imported by Mr. Holmes expressly for the purpose of trying the 
question. 

[This proceeding is, perhaps, alluded to in the paragraph from 
the *“Globe.’’] 

1 OB Otter 
CHICKASAW TREATY. 

Florence, (Ala.) Nov. 3. We understand the principles of 
the late treaty to be these:—The whole Indian territory is ceded 
to the United States: not one acre is reserved. The president is 
to have the country surveyed as soon as possible, and to adver- 
tise and sell it at public sale in all respects as other public lands 
—the sales to be made as soon as the land can be surveyed. It 
is stipulated that the Chickasaws are to select for themselves, a 
country, west of the Mississippi river, and if possible to move 
away before the first public sale of their lands. Should they be 
unable to remove before that time, they are permitted to retain 
a tract of land for each family to live on until they fix upon the 
place of their future residence. It is expressly agreed, how- 
ever, that they will remove as soon as they can, and when they 
go, those tracts on which they resided, shall be sold as the other 
lands are, but all the Indian territory not now occupied by them, 
is to be sold, when surveyed.—No persons are permitted to 
move on the ceded lands, until the sales take place: should any 
presume to do so, they will be driven off. 

The Chickasaws are to receive the nett proceeds arising from 
the sale of the lands, deducting all incidental expenses connect- 
ed with the survey and sale of the same. Threc-fourths of all 
the money derived from the land sales are to be vested in stock 
at interest. by the general governinent, for the henefit of the 
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Chickasaw nation, allowing them to use the interest, but never 
to touch the principal, reserving that as a fund for the use of the 
nation forever. The ceded territory is about 100 miles square, 
and the number of acres is estimated at 7,000,000. 


LEGISLATURE OF GEORGIA. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 
Executive department, Milledgeville, Nov. 6th, 1832. 

Fellow citizens:—W eu we take a survey of the events of the 
closing year, it produces mingled emotions of pleasure and pain. 
Our actual condition and enjoyments as a people, arising from 
climate, soil, and good government, when compared with other 
portions of the world, admonish us to admire, and adore the 
divine author of our multiplied blessings. 

Nothing has transpired to lessen attachment, or diminish our 
confidence in the good systems of government under which 
we live; we should, therefore, cherish an increased Zeal, and an 
abiding hope for the perpetuation of our free and happy institu- 
tions. The truths of history do not authorise the belief, that 
Wwe are to enjoy the inestimable blessings of liberty and free 
ot geome ps founded on principles of equal rights, without vigi- 

ance, and constant exertion on the part of the people, who are 
the only legitimate source of governmentai power. 

Our conflicts with federal usurpation are not yet at an end; 
the events of the past year have afforded us new cause for dis- 
trust and dissatisfaction. Contrary to the enlightened opinions, 
and just expectations of the people of this, and every other state 
in the union, a majority of the judges of the supreme court of 
the United States, have not only assumed jurisdiction, in the 
case of Worcester and Butler, but have, by their decision, at- 
tempted to overthrow that essential jurisdiction of the state, in 
criminal cases, which has been vested by our constitution, in 
the superior courts of our own state. In conformity with their 
decision, a mandate was issued, directed to our court, ordering 
a reversal of the decree under which those persons are impri- 
eoned; thereby attempting, and intending to prostrate the sove- 
reignty of this state in the exercise of its constitutional criminal 
jurisdiction. ‘These extraordinary proceedings of the supreme 
court, have not been submitted to me officially, nor have they been 
brought before me in any manner which called for my Official ac- 
tion. I have, however, been prepared to meet this usurpation of 
federal power, with the most prompt and determined resistance, 
in whatever form its enforcement might have been attempted, by 
any branch of the federal government. It has afforded me great 
satisfaction to find that our whole people, as with the voice of 
one man, have manifested a calm, but firm and determined re- 
solution to sustain the authorities and sovereignty of their state, 
against this unjust and unconstitutional encroachment of the 
federal judiciary. The ingenuity of man might be challenged, 
to show a single sentence in the constitution of the United 
States, giving power, either direct or implied, to the general 
government, or any of its departments, to nullify the laws of a 
state, enacted for the government of its own population, or 
coerce obedience by force, to the mandates of the judiciary of 
the union. On the contrary, the journals and proceedings of the 
convention that framed the federal constitution, abundantly 
evince, that various attempts were made to effect that object, 
all of which were rejected. This proves that the states of this 
union never did, and never will permit their political rights to 
be suspended upon the breath of the agents or trustees, to whom 
they have delegated limited powers to perform certain definite 
acts. I, however, deem it unnecessary for me, at this time, to 
animadvert on this decision of the supreme court. Its fallacy, 
its inconsistency with former decisions, and its obvious tenden- 
cy to intermeddle with the political rights of the states, and to 
change our federal system into one consolidated mass, has been 
so often exposed by the most able jurists and statesmen, that a 
large majority of the people of this union are confirmed in the 
conviction of the fallibility, infirmities and errors of this su- 

reme tribunal. This branch of the general government must 

enceforth stand, where italways ought to have stood, in pub- 
lic estimation, as being liable to all the frailties and weakness 
of erring man. 

Shortly after the adjournment of the legislature, in December 
last, I communicated directly to the president of the United 
States, the views of this state, as manifested by her legislature, 
on the subject of our unoccupied lands lying in the Cherokee 
country; and at the same time frankly communicated to him my 
views, as to the necessity and importance of an immediate sur- 
vey, and perhaps, occupancy of these lands. 

The president has manifested equal solicitude with ourselves, 
to effect an amicable and satisfactory adjustment of our territo- 
rial embarrassments. He has proposed to the Cherokee people, 
terms of the most liberal character, with a view to induce them 
to emigrate to the west, and thereby to enable hii to effect the 
great object of his solicitude, in permanently benefitting that 
unfortunate and deluded race; and, at the same time, to fulfil 
the long, and delayed obligations of the United States’ govern- 
ment to Georgia, entered into by the compact of 1802. Not- 
withstanding the extraordinary liberality of the propositions 
submitted to the Cherokees, and the kind spirit in which they 
were presented, the enemies of the president, and of Georgia, 
have so far succeeded, as to prevent any satisfactory arrange- 
ment or treaty with them; and their reply to those liberal propo- 
sitions, evinces a most arrogant and uncompromising spirit. 

Every day’s experience has afforded new evidence of the 


ee 
Georgia, without an increased, and better population. Eye 

effort has been made by the executive, to maintain the inviol 

bility of the laws of the state in Cherokee county; but the., 
efforts have not been attended with the desired success, he 
laws have been repeatedly violated, and for the want of 1) 

moral force which pervades counties inhabited by a more dense. 
enlightened, and virtuous population, the transgressors oat 4 
sometimes escaped merited punishment. Our seattered po . 
lation of good character, who now inhabit this county ve 
often found themselves destitute of security from the depreda. 
tions of dishonest men, and when they have sought protectio, 
from the laws of the land, they have often found those iin 
evaded, and perverted by combinations of such characters, 
aided by the advice and counsel of those, whose enlarged ac. 
quirements should bave directed their influence in aid of the 
cause of justice, and the supremacy of the laws. Legal and 
pettifogging subtilties, in this county, seem measurably to haye 
triumphed over equity and a fair administration Of the law, _ 

Not only the supreme court of the United States, but the sy. 
perior, and even the inferior courts of our own state, have sp 
far aided in overturning our laws and the policy of our state 
government, as to declare them unconstitutional, and order the 
discharge of prisoners arrested and confined under their proyj- 
sions. Nevertheless, amidst all these irregularities, strifes, and 
disorders, there is much cause for sincere gratification, that the 
events of the year have produced nothing more seriously inju- 
rious to the interest and character of the state. 

The survey of the county of Cherokee, in conformity with, 
and under the provisions of the several acts of the legislatnre. 
has been completed without any serious obstacle or difficulty: 
and in the exercise of that discretion confided to me by law, | 
have not hesitated to move forward in that direct line, which | 
deemed best calculated to ensure a speedy settlement of the 
unoccupied lands in Cherokee county. Accordingly, in due 
time, the justices of the inferior courts of the several counties 
were notified, and required to execute the duties devolving oy 
them, in regard to receiving and returning the names of persons 
entitled to draws in the lotteries; which having been done 
according to law, and the tickets having been prepared, the 
lottery commissioners were convened, and commenced the pre- 
paratory arrangements for the drawing, which was commenced 
on the 22d day of Oct. last, and is now in progress, under their 
superintendence. 

I deem it unnecessary at this time to enter upon an enlarged 
vindication of the policy which has been pursued by the autho- 
rities of Georgia on this subject. Suffice it to say, that I have, 
daily, increased evidence that our policy has been founded ix 
wisdom, justice, and true benevolence, and will, ere long ter- 
minate in the preservation of a remnant of these unfortunue 
Indians: and our state will be relieved from the libels and em- 
barrassments of a thirty years controversy. 

It now becomes my duty to call the serious and deliberate 
attention of the legislature to the subject of the present conidi- 
tion of the Cherokees who remain within our state.—By our 
existing laws, their homes and improvements are secured to 
them so long as they may choose to remain thereon, but these 
laws are by no means adapted to the security of their persons 
and property. —Therefore special and appropriate legislation i 
most earnestly recoramended, whereby these objects will be 
secured to them, and their rights be as effectually shielded from 
violation, as those of the white man. It is due to the character 
of the state, that this dependent people should be protected by 
laws as liberal as may be consistent with their moral and intel- 
lectual condition. To afford them such protection, and to er- 
tend to them suitable privileges, without endangering the right 
of our own citizens, will require the most careful deliberation 
and prudent forecast. a ° ° ° 

The act of the last legislature, abolishing the penitentiary sy+ 
tem in this state, in connection with the facts, of the institution 
being embarrassed with debt, aimost destitute of materials lo 
carry on the different branches of manufacture, and the interior 
buildings and workshops being in an unfinished and unsuitable 
condition, to aid the important.objects of good government aii 
useful business; all combined to impress upon the present + 
nagers of the institution, a spirit of despondency. Nevertheless, 
I am highly gratified to have it in my power to present to the 
legislature, demonstrative evidence of the spirit and ability wit! 
which the institution has been managed during the present yeu. 
It will be seen by the reports of the inspectors, herewith trans 
mitted, that the labor of the convicts will more than defray 
ordinary and current expenses of the year. The internal polict 
of the institution, has been such, as to prevent escape, secitlé 
the health and comfort of the convicts, and at the same time, " 
is believed, that in many instances, reformation has been effect 
ed, and in some, that it will prove to be permanent. As far * 
the means of the institution would justify, a proper forecast !s 
been directed to the procuring of an ample supply of timber and 
other materials for manufacture; but the appropriations of tli 
last legislature were nearly exhausted at once, in the paymel! 
of debts, against the institution, contracted in the year 1831, 10 
building and various articles of supply. 

* * 


t 


* 


From the indications of public opinion, it is believed, that the 
abolition of the penitentiary system, has not received the appr 
bation of a majority of the people; and I feel assured that the 
experience of one year, under our present code, has strengthe” 





utter impracticability, and impolicy, of attempting any longer, 
to maintain our laws and government over the Cherokee part of 


ed public opinion in favor of the institution. 
” * - * ca * 
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After the most mature reflection, I cannot hesitate in arriving 
at the conclusion, that penitentiary confinement is, by far, the 
ost economical mode of punishment for crime; and from the 
* rations, of the present year, I incline to the opinion, that if 
bo system were reinstated, and appropriately patronised by the 


egislature it would be certain to defray its expenses, and per- 
pa he ay not far distant, become a source of profit and in-. 


come to the state. Should the legislature determine to revive 
the system, a due regard to the reformation of the convicts, and 
profitable management of the institution, will require a further 
improvement of the interior buildings and work-shops, and a 
more ample supply of various niaterials for fabrication. The 
necessary appropriation to accomplish these objects, under pro- 

r management, could not fail eventually, to be a measure of 
economy aud saving to the State. a Pe “ 

Our success in the application of the fund set apart for the 
education of poor children has, like our academic fund, been 
peneficial in those countics where it has been well managed and 

rudently applied, while in others there is just cause for com- 
plaint. If it is believed that our academic aud poor schoo! fund 
might be better applied to purposes of useful education, if our 
present, imperfect system were wholly abolished, and a system 
of common school education, organised and patronised in lieu 
therefor. Ihave exambwed with care, and reflected much upon 
the systems of common school education adopted by the different 
states in the union, and marked the varied success of each; and 
although the experiments of other states, may afford inuch light 
to direct our course, yet 1 aim fully convinced, that to ensure 
success in Our Community, we shall find it neccessary to adopt a 
plan, which shail be based upon ihe actual condition of our owu 
population, and not flatter ourselves with the idea of success, 
by merely following the footsteps of others whose habits and 
modes of thinking are so very different from our own. ‘The 
state of New York, as well as the New England states which 
pave succeeded bestin diffusing the blessings of education to 
their whole people, have all maintained the right and duty of 
the legislature to provide for the education of their entire popu- 
lation. And for the purpose of effecting this object, the entire pro- 
perty of the state—no matter in whose possession it was found 
—has been made subject to taxation for the education of all— 
thus regarding the children of the whole community as being 
under the care of the government. Whatever advantages may 
have been derived by such legislation, and the establishment of 
such principles in other states, I feel assured that such princi- 
ples, and such legislation are by no means suited to the feelings 
and habits of our people. 

It is believed that no legislation upon the subject of general 
education, however wise the scheme, can be successful, which 
does not receive the approbation of the people, and excite in- 
quiry, interest and zeal ainong the great body of the community. 
Let the people once turn fheir earnest attention to this subject 
and they will very soon become convinced of the great import- 
ance and necessity of their individual exertions to secure the 
benefits of education to the rising generation. Upon due reflec- 
tion and full examination, the people will become convinced, 
that the proper education of the rising generation, is directly and 
intimately connected, with the interest, happiness and prospe- 
rity of their country and the perpetuity of our present civil in- 
stitutions and good form of government. ‘The neglect of educat- 
ing our children will inevitably tend to the decline and fall of 
our republic. Our government is based upon public opinion, 
and that opinion to be salutary must be enlightened. Let that 
knowledge which accompanies a good common school educa- 
tion, be diffused throughout our country, and the iron sway of 
ignorance can never be wielded by demagogues to the destruc- 
ton of liberty. Without this diffusion of knowledge, like other 
republics, our career of liberty may terminate in licentiousness, 
anarchy and despotism. Therefore if we would transmit to pos- 
terity the sacred legacy which our fathers have bequeathed to us 
we must not disregard those means, upon the use of which the 
permanency of those blessings so essentially depends. We must 

ring into requisition all our means for the diffusion of education, 
and thereby give impulse to public feeling. If possible we should 
penetrate the bosoms of our whole population on this subject, by 
exhibiting to them the practicability and importance of each 
member of society contributing some humble share to the great 
object of raising talents, merit and genius from obscurity to the 
highest walks of life, and, in bringing liglits of education to every 
dwelling within the limits of our beloved state. Let it be re- 
membered, that every school that is established—every child who 
may be educated—every log school house that is built affords a 
hew pledge in favor of the great cause of education, liberty and 
ree government; and at the same time let each individual in the 
community bear in mind, that duty to his country assigns him a 
part in this great work. 

*~ *~ * * ~ aad * 


The circulating medium, or eurrency of our country, having 
ong since been changed from specie coin, having an intrinsic 
value, to that of paper, purporting to be the representative of the 
Precious metals, it becomes the incumbent duty of the ggvern- 
ment, in authorising the issue of such paper, to guard well the in- 
terest of the citizens, against the frauds and devices, which ex- 
perience has demonstrated, are too often practised by corpora- 
Ons possessing banking privileges, with power to throw into 
circulation an unsound and deceptive paper currency. The 
currency of our state consists almost exclusively of the notes of 
ourown local banks; and therefore our people have a right to 








expect, that the solvency of these institutions, should be placed 
upon a basis, which should not subject the community to the 
ruinous consequences, which must inevitably grow. out of bank 
failures. ‘The late failure of the bank of Macon should bea 
sufficient warning of the instability of all such institutions. The 
legislature at their last session, expressed their confidence in the 
good condition and management of that institution; since which 
time, its defalcation has proved to be deeply injurious to the in- 
terest and credit of the state, as well as to the interest of many 
of our honest and unsuspecting citizens. The public hiterest 
demands, that an immediate and thorough investigation of the 
afiairs of thatinstitution, should be instituted by the legislature, 
and to further that object, [ herewith submit all the information 
I have received on the subject. 


* a a * * 7 * * 


[ will not conceal from the legislature, that it was with feelings 
of reluctance, that my assent was given to the acts granting 
banking privileges, at the last session. These feelings were 
yielded alone, in consideration of the situation of our rising wes- 
tern towns, and increasing population. If banks afford any ad- 
vantages to communities, it was believed to be fair and right, 
that those advantages should be extended to the people, in 
every section of the state, and not permit the moneyed influence 
of the country to be concentrated for the exclusive advantage or 
depression ofany particular section. All legislation which gives 
exclusive privileges to capitalists, is calculated to increase the 
power of the rich, while the humble members of society who 
are incessautly laboring at their daily avocations, for the suste- 
nance of themselves and families, have neither tame nor nioney, 
to participate in the profits and influence, which are secured to 
banking and other similar corporate companies; and therefore 
have a just right to complain of that government, which increases 
the power of the rich. at the expense of the poor. Equal protec- 
tion, and equal benefits, are all that the poor man asks from his 
government; and nothing less will, or ought to satisfy a citizen 
of this free country. But on the other hand, the rich are seldom 
satisfied with equal protection and equal benefits. Their inor- 
dinate cravings for governmental favor and protection, have al- 
ready produced the most alarming results; such as threaten the 
destruction of the federal union itself. 


* * * & * * * * 


The territory embraced in Cherokee county, should be divided 
into counties of suitable size and form, to promote the conve- 
nience of that portion of our population who may inhabit that 
section of the state; and the organization of such counties should 
be provided for without unnecessary delay. The situation of 
the public property embraced in the fractional surveys, requires 
immediate legislation, which will place that portion of the pub- 
lic interest beyond the probability of tresspass or intrusion—I 
would therefore recommend that said fractions be disposed of 
with the least possible delay, and be made available for public 
use. 


* 7 * * * * * * 


Upon all eubjects relating to the usurpations of the federal 
government, and especially upon that of the protective tariff 
system, great unanimity of opinion prevails throughout this, and 
the southern states generally. They never will be reconciled 
to the present tariff, or the principles on avhich it is based.— 
They believe it to be contrary to the principles and spirit of the 
federal constitution; and the auxiliary measures, by which this 
odious system of taxation is kept up and supported, are no less 
objectionable than the tariff itself. The partial and extravagant 
appropriations of every succeeding congress, since the introduc- 
tion of this desolating and strife-stirring system, clearly evince 
an abandonment of those principles of economy and republican 
simplicity upon which our federal system is founded. ‘To pre- 
serve and perpetuate the blessings of our political institutioris, 
it is indispensable that the federal and state governments should 
be kept within the limits of their constitutional spheres of ac- 
tion. Intolerable assumptions and usurpations, which will not 
yield to the ordinary influence of reason and justice, must be 
checked by some means; and the power to accomplish this end, 
must unquestionably reside in the respective sovereignties. It 
is inconsistent with every principle of liberty and free govern- 
ment for the political reserved rights of a state, to be confided to, 
or dependent on the decision of any power under heaven, except 
it be the will of her own people. When burthens become in- 
sufferable, the time, the mode and the measure of redress are 
questions which must be determined by those who feel them- 
selves aggrievVed—and this brings us at once, to the questions 
which at this time agitate the public mind. 

The people of this state have already, through their primary 
assemblies, as well as by their representatives in congress, and 
the state legislature, repeatedly remonstrated and protested 
against the protective tariff system, and declared their intermi- 
nable hostility to it. While the feelings of our people have been 
strong and urgent on this subject, they have nevertheless ex- 
ercised a spirit of moderation and forbearance under the pros- 
pect of relief being afforded, before endurance would become in- 
tolerable. We have looked to the final extinguishment of the 
public debt, as the period when we should be relieved from 
the burthens of unequal taxation. And our hopes have been 
strengthened and encouraged from the patriotic and indepen- 
dent course which has been pursued by the present executive of 
the United States, in arresting by his veto, unconstitutional 
measures of expenditure. This cheek upon the extravagant 
measures of congress has been well calculated to strengthen the 
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hope, that the federal government might finally be brought back 
to the principles of the constitution. Hitherto we have contided 
much in the republican doctrine, that freedom of discussion 
would eventually, give to truth the victory over error; without 
considering as we ought, that exceptions nrust be made where 
the majority believe it to be their interest to decide erroneously. 
But whatever may have been our anticipations, thus far it must 
be admitted, that our reasonable expectations have been greatly 
be cp and that the burthens of which we complain have 
been t partially alleviated. Nevertheless, with these discourag- 
ing facts before me, I still feel extreme reluctance at the idea of 
yielding up all hope of a peaceable and satisfactory adjustment of 
these ge and embarrassing questions through the opera- 
tions of the constitutional authorities of the country. The pro- 
ceedings of the late session of congress were noted with intense 
interest and solicitude, and witha spirit and desire to find some- 
thing in the proceedings of that body tending to harmony, found- 
ed upon acts of justice, and a more sacred regard to the principles 
of our federal system. But each succeeding mail, during the late 
long session, did but strengthen my misgivings, in longer looking 
to that body to save the country from the threatening evils of 
that partial, oppressive and unconstitutional legislation. Yet 
justice requires the admission, that in the passage of the tariff act 
of the late session, a majority of both branches of congress did 
manifest something of a spirit of conciliation towards each other. 
This majority too, manifested a spirit of co-operation with the 
executive branch of the federal government in sustaining this 
act, which, (although, by no means a satisfactory measure of 
compromise), has been calculated to allay present excitement, 
and to check the impetuosity of the rash and violent. This act 
Was passed by the votes of members who did not approve its 

rovisions, but sustained it asa choice of evils. ‘They voted for 
ita passage in preference to disunion, or the tariff act of 1828. 
While I consider the principles of the late act, equally, if not 
more obnoxious than that of 1828, yet I am bound to admit, 
that it relieves the whole people of the United States of a por- 
tion of the burthens of taxation; and, therefore, it may be 
considered as an effort, at least, on the part of a portion of 
the friends of the protective system, to modify the law, so 
as to make it less obnoxious to our feelings. But unless this 
step of conciliation is followed by further concessions they do 
but deceive themselves, if they suppose that the south will ever 
become reconciled. Upon a full view of the whole subject, | 
would most decidedly recommend, that our forbearance and 
moderation be made manifest to the whole union, before we 
entéf upon any doubtful or violent remedy, calculated to jeo- 
pardise the existence of the federal union itself. Our com- 
plaints are just, and our cause righteous—indurance is not yet 
intolerable; and a new congress, under the last census, will 
assemble under circumstances, and at atime more auspicious 
for calm and patriotic deliberation. I am not a stranger to the 
selfishness of man and of communities, but I have not yet lost 
all confidence in the virtue and intelligence of the American 
people. If our opponents be capable of wise self-government, 
they must ere long be brought to see the justice of our cause: 
based as itis on principles no less essential to them than to us; 
at Jeast, may we not hope that the common classes of the la- 
boring people, every where, will yet be brought to unite with 
us against the whole system, as being designed to benefit an 
aristocratic few, and to oppress the poor for the exclusive be- 
nefit of the wealthy. But should these, my best anticipations 
be founded in error, and originate in weakness, I beseech my 
countrymen, who are in favor of direct and immediate resis- 
tance, to remember that they are required by every principle 
of sound philosophy, virtue and patriotism, to exercise patience 
and long forbearance toward their brethren, of the same faith 
and principles with themselves, in regard to the usurpations of 
the federal government. It is truly gratifying to know, that the 
southern people are so well agreed, as to the existence of the 
evils complained of. ‘This being the case, nothing but union 
and concert are wanting togive an irresistible moral force to our 
opinions and feelings, and to make ourselves formidable in any 
event. ‘To obtain this desired union of action, time and labor 
are required. I do not consider the mode and manner of pro- 
ducing those joint deliberations material, nor do I care by what 
name such councils may be called. It is only necessary, that 
these measures should emanate directly from the enlightened 
- and deliberate will of the people; founded upon their inherent 
and unalienable rights; admitted to be extraordinary, and in- 
tended to meet a most extraordinary crisis. 


No state can act efficiently in sustaining her just rights against 
a mighty power, unless her own population are united in the 
policy to be pursued. I cannot consider it advisable, for a sin- 
le state, upon her separate action, to undertake to force a re- 
dress of grievances from the federal government, while her sis- 
ter states, equally interested, are not even consulted as to the 
policy to be pursued. Principles of common courtesy must con- 
cede to the members of the same confederacy or co-partnership, 
a right to participate in all councils, where the subject under 
consideration, and the policy to be adopted, are equally interest- 
ing to each member. Whenever a case, however, shall arise, | 
whiveln a single state shall be oppressed by the usurpations of 
federal power, and that pressure shall be confined to her local 
interest alone, and consequently produce no identity of feeling, 
and interest in the other states; then I would consider it the 
incumbent duty of the aggrieved state to judge and act for her- 
self, independently of the advice and opinions of others. It is 
due to the sovereign character of every state of the union, to 
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maintain its territorial rights and policy over its own Popul 
tion. These are rights which can never be surrendered } - 
free state, or submitted to the arbitration of others. But y 7 
the subject of the tariff, shall Georgia undertake to redress the 
wrongs of the whole south? Shall we not hearken to the Voice 
and movements of our sister states, who agree With us jn pri < 
ciple and feeling? Or shall we precipitately rush forward y - 
a novel and untried theory, which may disgust our sister state 
end in abortion, and prove to be worse than submission itself? 
The states which agree in principle, must be brought to act in 
concert, before they can reasonably hope to produce the pain 
summation desired by the opponents of the protective system as 
well as every true patriot and friend of the federal union. gp. 
parate action upon this subject is calculated to engender strif, 
and disunion, anarchy and confusion, among brethren of the 
same principles. 

The mystical doctrine of nullification, as contended for by its 
advocates, has only tended to bewilder the minds of the people 
inflame their passions, and prepare them for anarchy and ;,’ 
volution. Whenever it spreads, it engendets the most bitter 
strifes and animosities, and dissolves the most endearing re|,. 
tions of life. I believe nullification to be unsound, dangerous 
and delusive, in practice as well as theory. 

Its advocates have, with great ability, endeavored to mak, 
their theory harmonize with the principles and operations of our 
federal and state systems of government. But in my opinioy 
the very essence of their doctrine tends directly to destroy qj) 
harmony between the federal and state governments, and mys, 
inevitably produce the most direct and vexatious conflicts 
whenever it may be attempted by a state to enforce the theory 
of nullification. I am unable to comprehend, or conceive of the 
peaceable constitutional harmony, which would attend a mea. 
sure emanating one-twenty-fourth part of the sovereign powey 
of the union; which measure should stop the revenue operations 
of the government. Great ingenuity has been exercised to blend 
this new theory with the admirable supe and doctrines of 
state rights, as set forth and successfully advocated by Thomas 
Jefferson. But after the most diligent research, I have not bee, 
able to find where Mr. Jefferson ever attempted to delude tie 
people into the belief, that when reason failed, and endurance 
became intolerable, a single state could, by its acts of nullifica. 
tion, force the federal government to retract from its measures 
of usurpation. Mr. Jefferson would have called such a measure, 
on the part of a state, by its plain proper name, resistance to in. 
tolerable usurpation. 

Georgia should not suffer herself to be deluded or flattered into 
the belief, that her rights have heretofore been maintained upon 
the principles and doctrines of nullification, as contended for by 
its present advocates. It is true, we may look back with pride 
and pain, on our past conflicts with federal usurpation. Upon 
several occasions, we have been compelled to throw ourselves 
upon our reserved rights, and resist federal] encroachments; but 
we have never veiled ourselves in the flimsey garment of peace- 
able, constitutional nullification. In these delicate and highly 
responsible acts, Georgia has always relied on her own popula- 
tion, the justice of her cause, and the virtue and intelligence of 
the people of the United States, to sustain her unquestionable 
constitutional rights. And, hitherto, our confidence has not 
been misplaced; we have had able friends and advocates in 
every part of the union, who have stood by us in times of the 
greatest peril. We are at present very improperly charged with 
nullifying the intercourse laws and Indian treaties of the United 
States, when in fact, these laws and treaties were set aside, and 
had become measurably obsolete by the acts and assumptions of 
the Cherokee Indians themselves. Georgia, by her course of 
policy, has only nullified the arrogant assumptions of sovereign 
power, claimed and set-up by a remnant of the aboriginal race, 
within her acknowledged chartered limits. 

Finally, fellow citizens, let us strive to be of one mind, let 
our measures be founded in wisdom, justice and moderation— 
constantly bearing in mind the sacred truth, that a nation or 
state *‘divided against itself cannot stand.’ 

WILSON LUMPKIN. 
PRICES CURRENT AT BALTIMORE.—NOY., 23. 
[Extracted from the American Farmer. ]} 
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